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Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 

Stat favor. Craupian. 
“Different minds 

Incline to different objects; one pursues 

The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild; 

Another sighs for harmony and grace 

And gentlest beauty. 

Such and so various are the tastes of men.’”’"—AKEnsIpE, 
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REVIEW. 


The Life and Studies of Benjamin West, Esq. President of the Royal Acade- 
my of London, prior to his arrival in England; compiled from materials 
furnished by himself, Br Joun Gatt. Philadelphia: published by Moses 
Thomas. 1816. octavo p. p. 196. 


W: have read this volume with considerable interest, and have 
been delighted, not only with the variety of anecdotes which it 
contains, but with the manner in which they are related. There 
is something of that peculiar character, which distinguishes all 


- the paintings of our great countryman, visible even in the mate- 
‘rials of this book—a clearness and precision, a sort of familiar 


elegance and finish, which are the more to be admired, because 
they are rarely to be met with. There is abundant evidence, to 
say nothing of the avowal of the compiler, that the anecdotes 
have all been taken from the lips, or from the pen, of Mr. West; 
for none but a painter, and an enthusiast, would have thus care- 
fully registered the first spurrings of genius, and the first at- 
tempts of his young mind, to leave some vestiges of the flame that 
burned within him. 
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The “life and studies” of such aman as Mr. West, are not 
interesting only to the young artist. Every young man, and 
particularly every young American, will find himself amply re- 
warded for the trouble of tracing his steps, from the first totter- 
ing of childhood, to the commanding tread of the full grown man. 
It is useful to follow such a man through the many, varied, in- 
tricate, and sometimes disheartening scenes, which spread them- 
selves before him; from the moment of boyhood, to the hour 
when he arose in the fulness of his strength—in the very bosom 
of Italy—in the home of all that is inspiring and noble—sur- 
rounded by the relicks of other ages, and of other worlds. It is 
useful to follow such a man, through such scenes, to the moment 
when al) that was conjecture, became certainty, in his fate: when 
all that had been prediction became history: when the applauses 
of individuals were forgotten, and nations lifted up their voices 
in his praise. 

It appears, that Mr. Benjamin West was born near Spring- 
field, in Pennsylvania, on the 16th of October, 1738, of parents 
who belonged to the society of Friends. It is related, that his 
mother, being at a meeting of the society, when a preacher, emi- 
nent for his forcible eloquence, was pouring out the spontaneous 
gusts of his mind upon the situation and prospects of our coun- 
try, was so much affected at the discourse, that she was seized 
with the pangs of labour, on the spot. She was taken home, and 
the subject of these memoirs was brought into the world. The 
preacher, it is said, was a man of “warm imagination,” and felt 
deeply impressed with a belief, which he cautiously expressed, 
that Benjamin would be no common man. ‘The preacher was 
right in the ground of his prediction: no man can be common, 
who is born under such uncommon circumstances. This predic- 
tion of the preacher, no doubt, communicated that impulse to the 
character of young Benjamin, which has ever since quickened 
with obstacle—that immortality to his genius, which has never 
permitted it to tire in its ascent, or flag in its success. Such 
was the confidence of the parents, that the child would, indeed, 
prove to be something uncommon, that every struggle of origin- 
ality was observed and encouraged; and all eyes were on the 
watch for every revelation of character. This it is, that creates 
creat men; or rather, that gives spring and scope to their great- 
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ness. But we cannot admire the habit of dreaming about fire- 
brands; or of having fortune-tellers, and astrologers, and prophets 
consulted, whenever a genius is to be born. 

One ambiguous phrase may sometimes determine a man’s 
character, if it be regarded and acted upon by his parents, in his 
childhood; a very ordinary boy, may thus be made an extraordi- 
nary one. What might not be expected, then, from the judi- 
cious treatment of a child, who really had an unusual portion of 
that which assimilates man to the Deity! We are particular in 
these remarks, because we believe, that an opinion, highly un- 
favourable to common mortals, prevails among those who had 
rather believe than take the trouble of reflecting; among very 
well meaning people, who are unwilling to let a genius appear, 
without some star-shooting, or other unequivocal manifestations 
of destiny, or heralds of future greatness—and because, the few 
cases, in which these ambiguous oracles have proved true, are 
all remembered; while the many, which have never been sancti- 
fied by fulfilment, are carefully forgotten. Master Benjamin 
might have lived and died in obscurity, had not every eye been 
fixed upon him, to discover something uncommon: and a single 
circumstance of that nature would suflice to prove, that the pre- 
diction concerning his destiny came from the source of all in- 
spiration and prophecy. 

The first essay of the young artist was made in his seventh 
year. He was left, it seems, to rock the cradle of a sleeping 
infant, and to protect it from the flies, when the desire seized 
him to attempt to draw its likeness. In this he succeeded so well, 
that the resemblance was acknowledged by the mother. Now 
whether he really produced a likeness or not, is a matter of no 
sort of consequence; for the whole peculiarity of the thing con- 
sists in his manifesting so extraordinary a desire, at that early 
age; since there is nothing by which to measure the merit of the 
drawing, but the treasured exclamation of a partial parent. 
Any particular exhibition of genius, therefore, in the execution, 
is out of the reach of inquiry, at this distance of time; the con- 
Ception, or rather the desire of imitation, is all that can be con - 
sidered as remarkable, and this we shall now endeavour to ex 
amine It is said that the child had never seen an engraving, 0! 
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a picture of any kind; but it can hardly be possible that he should 
have lived to that age, without having seen some attempts at 
drawing. We have seen children at a much earlier period, not 
only distinguishing one animal from another in a picture, but 
even attempting imitations. ; 

The practice of the Friends, as the compiler relates, was that 
of universal hospitality; their doors were never closed; and this 
benevolent practice still exists, literally, in some parts of our 
country. This family received great numbers of the weary and 
wayworn; and it would be wonderful, indeed, if among so many, 
whose attention would naturally be directed to the entertainment 
of the children, as the most greatful return they could make to 
the parents for their hospitality, there should be none who could 
draw—none who could describe with a pencil, or a piece of chalk, 
some imitation of horses, birds, or faces. Something of this 
sort, it is highly probable, must have occurred; because the 
amusement was not only natural, but innocent, universally grati- 
fying to children, and well calculated to encourage youthful en- 
terprise. We cannot believe that a child of seven years, who 
had never attempted any thing of the kind before, could have 
had even the desire to imitate a whole face, and that, too, the 
face of an infant sleeping, and smiling. The first attempt of a 
man might, possibly, be to draw all the features of a face; but 
it is as improbable that a child should make such an essay, at 
first, as that he should attempt to make rhymes of ten syllables, 
or to fashion a whole house from a block, the first time that a 
penknife was put into his hands. We should be unwilling to de- 
tract any thing from the full harvest of fame, which Mr. West 
has reaped. We are proud of him as our countryman, but we 
cannot consent to believe that the fruit appeared before the blos- 
som, or that such tales of unnatural precocity can add to his 
present reputation. 

The following anecdote is not only probable, and entertaining, 
but highly interesting, inasmuch as it will serve to show that the 
efforts of genius are not to be restrained by obstacles: 

“His drawings at length attracted the attention of the neighbours; and 
some of them happening to regret that the artist had no pencils, he en. 


quired what kind of things these were, and they were described to him as 
small brushes made of camel’s hair, fastened in a quill. As there were 
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liowever, no camels in America, he could not think of any substitute, till 
he happened to cast his eyes on a black cat, the favourite of his father; when 
in the tapering fur of her tail, he discovered the means of supplying what 
he wanted. He immediately armed himself with his mother’s scissors, and 
laying hold of grimalkin, with all due caution, and a proper attention to her 
feelings, cut off the fur at the end of her tail, and with this made his first 
pencil, But the tail only furnished him with one, which did not last long, 
and he soon stood in need of a further supply. He then had recourse to the 
animal’s back, his depredations upon which were so frequently repeated, 
that his father observed the altered appearance of his favourite, and lament. 
ed it as the effect of disease. The artist, with suitable marks of contrition, 
informed him of the true cause; and the old gentleman was so much amused 
with his ingenuity, that if he rebuked him, it was certainly not in anger.” 

The story ef the first ebullition of his pride, in the scorn with 
which he treated his little school-fellow, because he made choice 
of the profession of a tailor, is natural enough, in regard to the 
circumstance; but the language attributed to him, on this occa. 
sion, is quite too lofty for one so young. The discovery of the 
camera was, indeed, a most decided proof of the activity of his 
mind. But the most unequivocal triumph of early genius, over 
deep-rooted prejudice, that we have ever known, was exhibited 
at the meeting of the Friends to determine upon the future pro 
fession of young West. It was certainly the most liberal and 
wonderful declaration of encouragement to early and untried 
powers, that could have been selected: for the Friends are, to a 
proverb, the opposers of musick, and dancing and painting. 
Yet, in this instance, in defiance of education and prejudice, a 
whole society, with one voice, pronounced a blessing upon this 
youthful and mounting spirit, and prayed for his success, in 
what they had been always taught to believe useless, if not 
criminal. 

It is impossible to read the following story, without regretting 
that Mr. West has never had leisure or inclination, to imbody 
and perpetuate the conceptions, which must have entered into 
such a mind as his, at witnessing the scene reiated: 

“After the taking of Fort Du-Quesne, to which the new name of Pitts. 
burg was given, in compliment to the minister of the day, General Forbes 
resolved to search for the relicks of Braddock’s army. As the European 
soldiers were not so well qualified to explore the forests, captain West [the 
brother of the artist] was appointed, with his company of American sharp 
shooters, to assist in the execution of this duty, and a party of Indian wat 
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riours, who had returned to the British interests, were requested to con- 
duct him to the places where the bones of the slain were likely to be found. 
In this solemn and affecting duty, several officers belonging to the forty- 
second regiment accompanied the detachment, and with them major sir Peter 
'alket, who had lost his father and a brother in the fatal destruction of the 
army. It might have been thought a hopeless task, that he should be able 
to discriminate their remains from the common relicks of the other soldiers; 
but he was induced to think otherwise, as one of the Indian warriours assured 
him, that he had seen an officer fall near a tree, which he thought he could 
still discover; informing him at the same time, that the incident was im- 
pressed on his memory, by observing a young subaltern, who, in running to 
the officer’s assistance, was also shot dead on his reaching the spot, and fet 
across the other’s body. The major had a mournful conviction in his own 
mind, that the two officers were his father and brother, and, indeed, it was 
chiefly owing to his anxiety on the subject, that this pious expedition, the 
second of the kind that historv records, was undertaken.” 

“Captain West and his companions proceeded through the woods, and 
along the banks of the river towards the scene of the battle. The Indians 
regarded the expedition as a religious service, and guided the troops with 
awe, and in profound silence. The soldiers were affected with sentiments 
not less serious; and as they explored the bewildering labyrinths of those 
vast forests, their hearts were often melted with inexpressible sorrow; for 
they frequently found skeletons lying across the trunks of fallen trees, a 
mournful proof to their imaginations that the men who sat there, had pe- 
rished of hunger, in vainly attempting to find their way to the plantations. 
Sometimes their feelings were raised to the utmost pitch of horrour, by the 
sight of sculls and bones scattered on the ground—a certain indication that 
the bodies had been devoured by wild beasts; and in other places they saw 
the blackness of ashes amidst the relicks—the tremendous evidence of atro- 
cious rites.” 

“At length they reached a turn of the river, not far from the principal 
scene of destruction, and the Indian who remembered the death of the two 
officers, stopped; the detachment also halted. He then looked around in 
quest of some object which might recall distinctly, his recollection of the 
ground, and suddenly darted into the wood. The soldiers rested their arms 
without speaking. A shrill cry was soon after heard; and the other guides 
made signs for the troops to follow them towards the spot from which it 
came. In the course of a short time they reached the Indian warriour, who, 
by his ery, lad announced to his companions that he had found the place 
where he was posted on the day of battle. As the troops approached, he 
pointed to the tree under which the officers had fallen. Captain West halted 
his men round the spot, and with sir Peter Halket and the other officers, 
formed acircle, while the Indians removed the leaves which thickly covered 
the ground. The skeletons were found, as the Indians expected, lying across 
each other. The officers having looked at them sometime, the major said, 
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that as his father had an artificial tooth, he thought he might be able to as 
certain if they were indeed his bones, and those of his brother. The Indi- 
ans were, therefore, ordered to remove the skeleton of the youth, and to 
bring to view that of the old officer. This was immediately done, and, after 
a short examination, major Halket exclaimed, “It is my.father!”’ and fell 
back into the arms of his companions. ‘The pioneers then dug a grave, and 
the bones being laid in it together, a highland plaid was spread over them, 
and they were interred with the customary honours.” 

The munificence of Mr. Kelly, Mr. Hamilton, then governour 
of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Allen, the early and free-hearted pa- 
trons of Mr. West, should never be forgotten. If we consider 
the situation of our country, the value of money at that time, 
and the little reputation of the artist, we must pronounce their 
liberality to be unexampled. Throughout the whole of his life, 
Mr. West has been peculiarly fortunate in commanding the re- 
sources ofwealth and respectability. 

Mr. West’s discovery, of what constitutes the peculiar dis- 
tinctness of Titian’s colouring, may be attended with no danger 
to his own pupils, or to experienced artists; but, we fear, it will 
have a bad effect upon those who have not the advantage of so 
good a master to watch their experiments. We have seen so 
inany fine tastes corrupted, and so much dexterity of pencilling 
inisapplied, in fruitless attempts to imitate the clearness and 
evenness of Titian, that we feel sorry for this new temptation. 
The copiers of his style have produced only richness, magni- 
ficence and splendour, instead of his simple, spirited colouring. 
There is, indeed, no style so dangerous to pupils. Ambitious 
young men, full of adventure and experiment, with none of 
Titian’s exquisite perception of propriety, with none of his ex 
perience or observation, when they attempt to initate his bril- 
liant softness, never fail to produce brilliance alone: when they 
attempt the brightness of nature, they are tov apt to make it all 
sunshine. 

We cannot conclude, without expressing our unaualified ap- 
probation of the manner, in which Mr. Galt has executed his 
work. His style is easy, simple and unaffected; his selection of 
anecdotes, judicious and characteristick: and his arrangement 
clear and perspicuous. l. 
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Pariosoraicar Essays; to which are subjoined, coriovs NoTES, critical and 
explanatory, and a SurpLeMentaRy Narrative; with an AppEnpix. By 
James Oortvis. Philadelphia: published by John Conrad, 1816. Octa- 
vo—p. p. 279, and cxxi. 


Ir the abundance of the harvest, may be taken as an evidence 
of the richness of the soil, the Americans have reason to boast 
of the increased fertility of their fields of literature, manifested 
by the numerous productions, which have issued from the press, 
during the year just closed. But do the most wholesome plants 
always spring upin the most fertile soil? Or, do the riches of 
literature consist in the multiplication of new works? Alas! ex- 
perience has taught us to answer these questions in the negative. 
it is possible for the «lawdum immensa cupido,” to be carried too 
far. Indeed, we fear, that the whisperings of vanity are too of- 
ten mistaken for this noble excitement to emulation: and that 
authors, while they profess to write for the amusement or instruc- 
tion of the publick, are only acting under the influence of what 
the Greeks called @:raviia 

The author of the volume before us has, for several years, en- 
joyed a celebrity, as a declaimer on the rostrum, coextensive with 
the “Jnited States. We cannot help regretting, that his unrivalled 
fame, as an itinerant orator, has not been sufficient to satisfy the 
aspirations of his ambition. ‘There are very few actors, in the 
grand drama of life, so preeminently gifted by nature, as to be 
able to play a variety of parts, with equal applause in all. We 
have often listened to Mr. Ogilvie’s orations, with delight; but 
we have experienced avery different sensation, in reading his 
“Philosophical Essays.”” The truth is, that no two faculties are 
more rarely combined, than those of writing well and of speak- 
ing well. The constituent principles of elocution are so essen- 
tially different, from those of composition, that their conjunc- 
tion may be regarded.almost as a phenomenon. So many cir- 
cumstances unite to awaken an interest for the orator, wholly 
unconnected with the substance of his discourse, that the judg- 


ment of an audience cannot be said to have any concern, in the 
pleasure which they feel, or in the plaudits which they bestow. 
But the writer, and particularly the writer of philosophical es- 
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says, can make no appeal to the feelings of the reader: every 
word which he writes, must undergo the cold scrutiny of the 
judgment. What might be regarded as beauties in the orator, 
may be viewed as deformities in the author. 

The first of the three Essays which have, we think, rather 
fancifully been termed Philosophical, is “on the cardinal impor- 
tance of the study of mathematical science, as a branch of liberal 
education, and as connected with the attainment of suptriour 
ability and skill, in the exercise of oratory.” The author fol- 
lows Lord Bacon, in dividing the ideas of the human mind into 
three classes: viz. reason, memory, and imagination; or rather, 
according to his own expressions, he reduces the trains of ideas 
into “trains connected by reasoning, trains connected by memo- 
ry, and trains connected by imagination.” As memory and 
imagination have nothing to do with the subject, he confines him- 
self to reasoning, which he divides into “demonstrative, certain 
and probable.” Verbose definitions are given of each of these 
divisions, which lead him to the following strange, unphilosophi- 
cal, and we think, impious conclusions: 

“Mathematical science is the only kind of Auman knowledge which m Ly 
be regarded as a portion of divine truth. 
isting system or speculation, physical, metaphysical, and meral, (however 
imposing its pretensions, numerous and enlightened its disciples, and strong 
its verisimilitude,) may be hereafter refuted, and give place to more con- 
gruous explanations of the phenomena of material and intellectual nature, 
nearer approximations to the truth of things: but it is inconceivable and 
impossible, that the time will ever arrive, ever did, or can exist, when any 
mathematical theorem, (the Pythagorean for instance,) will be, has been, or 
can be refuted.” 

“Respecting mathematical truth, the ideas of Adam, before the fall, must 
have corresponded with those of the celestial visitants of Paradise, and 
with those also of the most corrupted and irreclaimable of his descendants. 
Even in the infernal regions, where the glorious faculties of one of the 
highest orders of created intelligences, are in the utmost possible dewree 
perverted and maligned, where God is detested, evil pursued as good, and 
truth abhorred, mathematical truth sheds its “increate” and irrefrangible 
light, on the minds of demons and damned spirits, as clearly, as on the 
originally less, but now perhaps more glorious faculties, of Newton, or ef 
Pascal. We may even dare to believe, that in regard to every theorem 
supported by mathematical demonstration, science and omniscience coincide; 
that the evidence is beheld in the same light, by the Almighty mind, by the 
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It is conceivable, that every ex- 
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Creator himself, and by the humblest and most fallible of his intelligent 


creatures”! 
Surely the author might have found standards of comparison 


elsewhere! To us it appears, that the name of the God of hea- 
ven was the least proper, which could have been chosen for such 
an illustration. Mathematicians have never dared to venture 
speculations upon such unknown and unintelligible subjects; nor 
was such irreverence at all necessary, to prove the immutability 
of mathematical truth: 


“But fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


That the study of mathematical science should constitute a 
part of every course of liberal education, we readily grant; but 
that it renders us familiar with God’s conceptions, is not only 
an impious, but a ridiculous idea, which belongs to the “trains of 
imagination,” rather than to the “trains of reason.” Indeed, 
throughout the whole Essay, the author is completely at issue 
with his own position; for, instead of employing sober reasoning 
to show the peculiar excellence, as well as the effect, of mathe- 
matical study, he gives wing to his imagination, and soars though- 
out all space: 

“In the study of mathematical science, [says he] 


‘We wake all to reason, let no passion stir, 
Repress imagination’s airy wing, 
Call home every vagrant thought; 


“We ascend into those supernal regions of pure intelligence, where science, 
through an over-widening mental horizon sheds its “long levelled rule of 
white and shining light,” dimmed by no doubt, refracted by no prejudice, 
eclipsed by no perverse habit.” 

This stuff forcibly reminds us of the pedant mentioned by Ad- 
dison, who said that the Eneid only wanted the charms of rhyme, 
to make it the most perfect of poems. To prevent the ill effects, 
however, which might result from this florid eulogium on Mathe- 
maticks; and which the author, perhaps, was afraid would set 
every man, woman and child of his readers to studying Euclid’s 
Elements, or the Principia of Newton, he kindly assures them, 
that the mere Mathematician wants taste, affection, sympathy, 
and, in short, every tie that binds society together. And yet 
this is the study that is to “form to God’s the relish of our souls!” 
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The author has wrapped himself in a mist of high sounding 
phrases, with a plentiful sprinkling of quotations of lines and half 
lines of poetry, which convey neither instruction nor entertain- 
ment. ‘The interest of the reader is never awakened to the real 
beauties of the subject. He is not called upon to witness the 
sublime efforts of a science, by which the mind of man has been 
enabled to quit this ball of earth, and soar to the distant planets 
and remoter stars, that twinkle through the immeasureable. ex- 
panse of heaven. His attention is not directed to the bark strug- 
gling through the waves, and pursuing her steady course ove: 
the boundless ocean, by the power of mathematical knowledge. 
These are the beauties, the sublimities of the science, that are 
left untouched. His discourse is like the dashing of waters ina 
hollow cavern: we hear the roaring, but we listen, in vain, for 
the harmony, the melody of sound. 

The second Kssay is “on the nature, extent, and limits of hu- 
man knowledge, so far as it is founded in the relation of cause 
and effect, and concerns mind and matter.”” We touch upon this 
Essay with great diffidence; for though we have read it with 
great attention, and have gone over many parts of it more than 
once, or twice, yet we must candidly confess, that we have not 
been able to understand it. If there is any meaning in it at all, 
it is beyond the “extent, and limits” of our knowledge. ‘The 
author rejects Mr. Locke’s definition of human knowledge, as 
deficient in philosophical precision, and very modestly offers the 
following substitute: 

“tfuman knowledge [says he] or, more properly, that sort of human know- 
ledge, which we entitle science, may be defined: A coincidence between 
the association of ideas, and the order or succession of events or phenomena, 
according to the rebution of cause and effect, and in whatever is subsidiary, or 
necessary, to realize, approximate and extend such coinciclence: understand- 
ing by the relation of cause and effect, that order or succession, the discovery 
or developement of which, empowers an intelligent being, by means of one 
event or phenomenon; or by a series of given events or phenomena, to antici- 
pate the recurrence of another event or phenomenon, or of a required series 
of events or phenomena, and to summon them into existence, and employ 
their instrumentality, in the gratification of his wishes, or in the accom- 
plishment of his purposes.” 

The author, in a note to this passage, expresses a fear, that 
his definition will strike many readers as deficient, and adida, 
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Creator himself, and by the humblest and most fallible of his intelligent 


creatures”! 
Surely the author might have found standards of comparison 


elsewhere! To us it appears, that the name of the God of hea- 
ven was the least proper, which could have been chosen for such 
an illustration. Mathematicians have never dared to ventare 
speculations upon such unknown and unintelligible subjects; nor 
was such irreverence at all necessary, to prove the immutability 
of mathematical truth: 


“But fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


That the study of mathematical science should constitute a 
part of every course of liberal education, we readily grant; but 
that it renders us familiar with God’s conceptions, is not only 
an impious, but a ridiculous idea, which belongs to the “trains of 
imagination,” rather than to the “trains of reason.” Indeed, 
throughout the whole Essay, the author is completely at issue 
with his own position; for, instead of employing sober reasoning 
to show the peculiar excellence, as well as the effect, of mathe- 
matical study, he gives wing to his imagination, and soars though- 
out all space: 

“In the study of mathematical science, [says he] 


‘We wake all to reason, let no passion stir, 
Repress imagination’s airy wing, 
Call home every vagrant thought; 


“‘We ascend into those supernal regions of pure intelligence, where science, 
through an over-widening mental horizon sheds its “long levelled rule of 
white and shining light,” dimmed by no doubt, refracted by no prejudice, 
eclipsed by no perverse habit.” 

This stuif forcibly reminds us of the pedant mentioned by Ad- 
dison. who said that the Eneid only wanted the charms of rhyme, 
to make it the most perfect of poems. To prevent the ill effects, 
however, which might result from this florid eulogium on Mathe- 
maticks; and which the author, perhaps, was afraid would set 
every man, woman and child of his readers to studying Euclid’s 
Elements, or the Principia of Newton, he kindly assures them, 
that the mere Mathematician wants taste, affection, sympathy, 
and, in short, every tie that binds society together. And yet 
this is the study that is to “form to God’s the relish of our souls!’ 
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The author has wrapped himself in a mist of high sounding 
phrases, with a plentiful sprinkling of quotations of lines and half 
lines of poetry, which convey neither instruction nor entertain- 
ment. ‘The interest of the reader is never awakened to the real 
beauties of the subject. He is not called upon to witness the 
sublime efforts of a science, by which the mind of man has been 
enabled to quit this ball of earth, and soar. to the distant planets 
and remoter stars, that twinkle through the immeasureable ex- 
panse of heaven. His attention is not directed to the bark strug- 
gling through the waves, and pursuing her steady course over 
the boundless ocean, by the power of mathematical knowledge. 
These are the beauties, the sublimities of the science, that are 
left untouched. His discourse is like the dashing of waters in a 
hollow cavern: we hear the roaring, but we listen, in vain, for 
the harmony, the melody of sound. 

The second Essay is “on the nature, extent, and limits of hu- 
man knowledge, so far as it is founded in the relation of cause 
and effect, and concerns mind and matter.” We touch upon this 
Essay with great diffidence; for though we have read it with 
great attention, and have gone over many parts of it more than 
once, or twice, yet we must candidly confess, that we have not 
been able to understand it. If there is any meaning in it at all, 
it is beyond the “extent, and limits” of our knowledge. ‘The 
author rejects Mr. Locke’s definition of human knowledge, as 
deficient in philosophical precision, and very modest/y offers the 
following substitute: 

“Human knowledge [says he] or, more properly, that sort of human know- 
ledge, which we entitle science, may be defined: A coincidence between 
the association of ideas, and the order or succession of events or phenomena, 
according to the rebation of cause and effect, and in whatever is subsidiary, or 
necessary, to realize, approximate and extend such coincidence: understand. 
ing by the relation of cause and effect, that order or succession, the discovery 
er developement of which, empowers an intelligent being, by means of one 
event or phenomenon; or by a series of given events or phenomena, to antici- 
pate the recurrence of another event or phenomenon, or of a required series 
of events or phenomena, and to summon them into existence, and employ 
their instrumentality, in the gratification of his wishes, or in the accom- 
plishment of his purposes.” 

The author, in a note to this passage, expresses a fear, that. 
his definition will strike many readers as deficient, and adda, 
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“that he will thank the reader who deems it objectionable, to 
state his objections; and to substitute one more correct and com- 
prehensive.” By this, we suppose, he meant to say, that the 
reader, who cannot give a better definition, is bound to ac- 
knowledge the correctness of his. But it may be very easy to 
state unanswerable objections to a definition, and yet very diffi- 
cult to substitute one, that shall not be equally “obnoxious to 
misconception.” To give a correct definition, even of any par- 





ticular branch of human knowledge, is confessedly the most 


difficult task, upon which human ingenuity can exert itself; and 
we feel no disposition to expose ourselves to the charge of pre- 
sumption, by making the attempt: but we shall not be deterred, 
on that account, from expressing our conviction, that the 
author of this essay has thrown no new light upon the expla- 
nation of Mr. Locke. According to this philosopher, all know- 
ledge is acquired by sensation and reflection. By the former we 
become acquainted with matter and its properties, or things ex- 
ternal, by the latter we acquire a knowledge of mind and its 
energies, or things internal; and under mind and matter, we 
conceive, are embraced, all the objects of human knowledge. 

“But, [says the author,] “if Locke, or one of his disciples were asked, 
how we acquire a knowledge of memory, imagination, reason, or any other 
intellectual faculty? he would reply—by reflection. 

“But he would admit that we have as distinct a knowledge of reflection, as 
of any other mental faculty, or operation: not surely, through the medium of 
another reflection, for if this mode of explanation be admitted, we must pro- 
ceed ad infinitum.” 

From these very singular premises, he draws a conclusion 
still more singular, in the following words: 

“Tt follows, then, that we have a direct knowledge of reflection, so far as 
it is known, or knowable, through the medium of consciousness.” 

From what, does this follow? surely not from what has just 
preceded it, (and we have quoted all that does precede it;) in 
which there is not a word said about consciousness. What, be- 
cause it may be thought absurd to say, that we receive a knowl- 
edge of reflection, through the medium of another reflection, 
does it therefore follow, that we must receive this knowledge 
through the medium of consciousness? This is really a new spe- 
cies of logick, which may, perhaps, be admitted by the “su- 
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preme tribunals” of the “magna virum mater,” but which, we 
trust. will never be received into the American schools of criti- 
cism. ‘The author continues thus: 

“But if we acquire a knowledge of reflection, through the medium of con- 
sciousness, and have as clear a knowledge of reflection, as of any other 
mental operation, it willalso follow, that we acquire a knowledge of every 
other mental operation or faculty, through the same medium; in other 
words, that all our faculties, and mental operations, are subjects, or modi- 
fications of consciousness.” 

And how are we bettered by taking consciousness, instead of 


reflection, as the medium of our knowledge, of all the opera- 
tions. or faculties of the mind? Consciousness is as mucha facul- 
ty of the mind, as reflection, and being a faculty of the mind, 
we must acquire a knowledge of it, through the same medium, 
that we acquire a knowledge of all the other faculties, Is it, 
then, less absurd to say, that we acquire a knowledge of con- 
sciousness, through the medium of another consciousness, than 
it is to say, that we acquire a knowledge of reflection, through 
the medium of another reflection? There appears to us to be no 
sort of difference, or at most, a very trifling difference, between 
consciousness and reflection. The former, according to Mr. 
Locke, (whose Essay on the Human Understanding is deservedly 
complimented by this author,) is the perception of what passes 
within our own minds; and the latter is the action of the mind 
upon itself, which, if it has any meaning, can mean nothing 
more nor less, than the perception of the operations of our own 
minds. The «ind must be employed in acquiring a knowledge 
of its own operu'ions; and if reflection be the perception of these 
operations, then reflection must be the medium through which we 
acquire a knowledge of the mind, and of all that passes with- 
in it. : 

We are at aloss to know what the author means, when he 
says, that reflection is merely the concentration of consciousness, 
on whatever is accompanied by an unusual degree of pleasure or 
pain, or strongly excites desire or aversion. Does he mean 
by this, that the mind is never employed in reflection, or that it 
never perceives its own operations, except when strongly exci- 
ted? In speaking of mind, we necessarily speak of it, in its 
most perfect state; and thus, whatever it perceives, it must per- 
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ceive distinctly and perfectly: the consciousness, therefore, of 


any one operation of the mind, must be as complete as the con- 
sciousness of any other operation; and if we obtain a knowledge 
of reflection, through the medium of consciousness, it is man- 
ifestly absurd to say, that this object of our knowledge is a 
concentration of the medium, through which it is attained. The 
“arrangement of the various subjects or modifications of con- 
sciousness, in the order of cause and effect,” is, we humbly con- 
ceive, an effect of knowledge, or an attribute of knowledge, 
and not knowledge itself. 

Having stated his definition of science, the author thinks him- 
self bound to enter into an “analysis of the relation of cause and 
effect,” in order to render what he has to say upon the subject 
intelligible. From this analysis, he deduces twelve or thirteen 
‘important conclusions;” which conclusions, together with the 
analysis itself, constitute what he is pleased to call an essay ‘on 
the nature, extent, and limits of human knowledge.” We shall 
take the liberty of transcribing the eighth of these conclusions, 
which we single out from the multitude, for several reasons: first, 
because the author considers it “the most important;” secondly, 
because it offers a fair specimen of his perspicuous, logical and 
comprehensive mode of arguing; and lastly, because we think it 
a curiosity. It is only one sentence, reader! but if thou hast 
breath to read it, without stopping to rest, or sense to understand 
it, after thou hast read it, we can venture to tell thee. for thy com- 
fort, that thou art more longwinded, and more intelligent, than 
many of thy neighbours! Here it is: 

“Eighthiy: It is deducible from the preceding analysis, (and this inference 
is the most important that can be deduced from it,) that as the dignity of hu. 
man nature, its preeminence and dominion upon earth, its capabilities of pro- 
gressive improvement and virtue, primordially originate, in its capacity to un- 
ravel indefinitely, the chain ot cause and effect: as the successive stages of 
intellectual and moral improvement, at which it actually arrives, are indis- 
solubly connected, or more properly identified, with the knowledge of the 
relation of cause and effect, not only attained, but diffused: as the rumeri- 
cal individuals who compose the human species, disappear periodically, and 
are periodically renovated by successive generations, within periods seldom ex- 
ceeding one hundred years, and never exceeding a mean duration of sixty 
years: as the individuals who compose* every successive generation commences 





* We copy this according to the directions given m the errata. 
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ite mortal career in ignorance and impotence, endowed by nature with capaci- 
ties for the acquisition of knowledge, at least equal to those of their pro- 
genitors, (although susceptible, possibly, of organical melioration and de- 
terioration,) but at the moment of birth, undisciplined by and unfurnished 
with knowledge; without any actual participation in the patrimony of the 
specics, progressive seience: as these capacities can be disciplined and fur- 
nished only, as knowledge of the relation of cause and effect can be impart- 
ed to individual mind, in its advances from infancy to maturity, only by 
gpucaTion; by the benevolent and judicious exertions of adult and cultiva- 
ted minds, to instruct minds immature and uninformed: It follows, that edu- 
cation is the only efficient means, within the reach or power of man, by 
which the improvement of human society, individually, or, in its totality; 
(of asingle individual, of any given number of individuals, or, of the whole 
number of individuals, who compose a nation or generation,) can be real. 
ized: It follows, that as the methods for communicating knowledge through 
the medium of education, are simplified in their process, and as the academ- 
ical institutions for communicating knowledge by these methods, are mul- 
tiplied and matured: in other words, in proportion to the numbor of indi- 
viduals in each succeeding generation, or, to the number of individuals in 
every civilized community, who are educated in those academical institu- 
tions; will be the sum of happiness, enjoyed by each succeeding generation, 
taken collectively, by any civilized community, taken separately, and in a 
great majority of cases, the degree of happiness and usefulness enjoyed by 
any individual, taken singly.” 

We must not omit to state, that there is a note to this passage, 
of something more than three pages in length, in which the au- 
thor confesses, that he has deliberately exposed it “to the charge 
of tautology, pleonasm, verbosity: has deliberately disregarded 
every rule of brevity and laconism; for the sake of conveying 
this inference clearly, and, if possible, impressing it deeply, on 
the mind of the reader.” He might have added that he had, 
alsu, deliberately disregarded the rules of grammar, and set com- 
mon sense atdefiance. This is the first time we have ever heard 
it maintained, that “tautology,” “pleonasm,” and “verbosity” 
were necessary to render language more plain and clear; or, that 
the perspicuity of an inference, depended upon the extent, to 
which it could be stretched, by the multiplication, and ramifica- 
tion, of the proposition. Among the notes to this Essay, (which, 
by the way, are about ten times more voluminous than the Essay 
itself,) there is another precious specimen of composition, which 
can hardly fail to acquire for the author, what he so ardently pants 
to obtain, “extensive celebrity as a philosophical writer.” ‘Ve 
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shall do all that we can towards the gratification of his *laudum 
smmensa cupido,” by calling the attention of our readers to the 
following sentence: 

“Tt has been too long and too tamely endured, not in the old but in the new 
world, that, whilst the author of Political Justice was doomed to expiate his 
honest errors, in insignificance and infamy; obscene jesters, and blaspheming; 
bards, and venal ballad-mongers, and lascivious minstrels, and soul-less so- 
phists, and heart-less sentimentalists, and frontless hypocrites, and wonder- 
working, horror-breathing novelists, have basked in the sunshine, not of 
courtly favour, (that might be forgotten, not of fashionable )avour, that might 
be unnoticed) but of popular favour, which he must be more or less than 
man, who can regard with indifference, or forfeit without reluctance.” 

Besicles the beautiful collection of high sounding epithets, and 
copulative conjunctions, and parentheses, and antitheses, in this 
delectable sentence, the reader will not fail to admire, also, the 
handsome compliment paid to the new world, for their encourage 
ment of all sorts of wickedness, at the expense of poor Mr. God- 
win. We read through eight or ten pages of this note, in perfect 
ignorance of the motive which could have led the writer to scrape 
together all the terms of eulogy, that could be found in the 
language, and to pour them in «full tide” upon the head of this 
“victim for the tomahawk of vituperative satire,” until we came 
nearly to the close, when the whole mystery was explained by an 
“extract of a letter,” which Mr. Godwin had had the civility to 
address to the author, “in reply to one which the author had pre- 
viously taken the liberty to address to him.” A correspondence 
with “William Godwin, author of Political Justice, The En- 
guirer, Caleb Williams, St. Leon, Memoirs of Mary Woolston- 
craft, Fleetwood, and of a most somniferous Tragedy,” was an 
honour, which, it would have been too great a self-denial, to 
have concealed from the publick. 

The Third and last of these Philosophical Essays, is “on the 
modern abuse of moral fiction, in the shape of novels.” Here the 
author seems to have got upon familiar ground; and though it 
cannot be called the best of his essays, it may be pronounced not 
so bad as the preceding ones. Every one can talk better, or write 
better upon a subject that he understands, than upon one of which 
he is ignorant; and we must do the author the justice to say, that 
he appears to have read more novels, good, bad and indifferent, 
than any philosopher of the age; and, almost as many as any 
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young lady who subscribes to Robinson’s Circulating Library. 
But he has said very little, either in approbation, or reproba- 
tion, of this species of writing, which may not be found in some 
of the Dedications or Introductions, or Prefaces to the novels 
themselves. As usual, the notes to this essay are very “copious,” 
and embrace a great variety of subjects, wholly “disconnected,” 
(as the author himself would say) from the text. In one of 
these notes, “S. Johnson,” the “literary usurper,” is honoured 
with the raving, ranting abuse of this declaimer against novels, 
We could not for the soul of us, when we read his masterly criti- 
cism upon the definer of “oats,” help thinking of the viper and 
the file. But let us see how this philosophical critick knocks 
down the dead Lion. 

“The Zoilus of Gray, S. Johnson, has objected to the epithet, “velvet.” 
The reason he assigns (as usual, where this literary usurper and idol, con- 
descends to assign a reason for his dicta and dogmas) will not sustain the 
stricture. This dogmatist opines and pronounces, “that an epithet drawn 
from nature, ennobles art; an epithet or metaphor drawn from art, degrades 
nature. It is not so; amongst a variety of instances that might be quoted, 
to prove the fallacy of this notion, the writer selects the following: 


*Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver ining on the night,’ 


“In these exquisite lines, an epithet properly applicable, to one of the 
humblest and most familiar operations of art, is applied to one of the most 
fugitive, delicate and beautiful forms of nature; a cloud embellished by the 
moon-beam: 


‘The pillard firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s dase built on stubble? 


“*Pillard’ and ‘base,’ although properly applicable to works of art, are 
here applied, (in a manner of which every admirer of poetry will admit the 
propriety, and fee! the beauty,) not only to natural objects, but to the grand. 
est natural objects, presented to the contemplation of man.” 

We do not mean to defend the rule which “S. Johnson” has 
laid down; indeed, it cannot be admitted without many excep- 
tions. But we shall show, that the writer of these Philosophical 
Essays, and Copious Notes, does not understand what he has 
so boldly attempted to criticise; and that the examples, which he 
has produced, are no proofs of the fallacy of the “notion” which 
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he endeavours to ridicule. In the first quotation, “silver” is the 
epithet used by the poet, which, however it may be brought into 
the operations of art, is certainly “drawn from nature;” and be- 
ing applied to an appearance of nature, cannot be adduced as an 

instance of the fallacy of Johnson’s rule. With respect to. the 
second instance quoted, although we profess to be ardent “ad- 
mirers of poetry,” we are nevertheless perfectly insensible to 
“the beauty” of those two lines. The “pillard firmament” really 
appears to us, to be neither more nor less than downright non- 
sense, and “base” which simply means foundation, is neither 
epithet nor metaphor. Our philosophical critick proceeds 
thus: 

‘ “Johnson’s objection to the epithet ‘many twinkling,’ is equally unfoun- 
ded. He opines and pronounces, ‘we may say many-spotted, but scarcely 
many-spotting.’? “The application of ‘many’ to a present, is surely as de- 
fensible, as its application to a past participle, and has this advantage of 
presenting the idea, with greater vivacity. 

“If a surface exhibiting a number of spots, may on that account be pro- 
perly described as many-spotted; the substance by which it is stained (or as 
the doctor would probably express himself, maculated,) may surely with 
equal propriety, be described, as many-spotting: 

“If we admit the correctness of this stricture; how comes it, that two 

5 lines in Dryden’s Ode to St. Cecilia (in which four epithets of this sort occur_) 

have hitherto escaped animadversion? 


‘Never ending still bezinning, 
Fighting still and still destroying!’ 
What, in the name of common sense, have these two lines to do 

with Johnson’s remarks upon ‘many-twinkling’ and ‘man y-spot- 
ted’? We cannot find a single epithet of this sort, in them; though 
the critick tells us, there are “four.” Surely we may very just- 
ly retort upon him, his own quotation from Sterne; for never was 
there any cant more contemptible, than ‘the cant of [such] criti- 
cism.” The sneer at Jolnson’s language comes with peculiar } 
propriety, from a writer who seems to have ransacked the Dic- |) 
tionaries of every language, for the purpose of collecting all their | 
bombast; which he pours upon the reader in one continued tor- 
rent of unintelligible rhapsodies. If the eriticisms of Johnson 
are “blasphemous babbling,” and libellous and malignant cavil- 
ling,’ and “envious caviiling,’’ where shall we find appropriate 
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epithets” to bestow upon “such criticism” as this philosopher 
“opines and pronounces’? But «8. Johnson, will be met again at 
Phillippi;” the mean time, let us return, for a moment or two, 
to the Essay: where we shall find .Wetaphor “running, as if aft 
Hell were at his heels—jumping the fences like thunder and light- 
ning—and tearing his clothes, as if Heaven and Earth were 
coming together.” After deploring the neglect of “history and 
biography.” and suggesting a remedy for the incurable malady of 
novel-reading, the author goes on: 

“Meanwhile, the narrow and numerous compartments, the slender and 
narrow shelves of circulating libraries; compartments, into which no mechani- 
cal force could compress, no pneumatic skill could condense, the contents of a 
folio! shelves, which the weight of a solid quarto would shiver into fragments! 
these shelves and compartments, like the tiny cells of kindred insects, are 
industriously replenished by a hive of busy, buzzing, ephemeral scrilblers, 
with luscious love—tales, mellifluous sentiment, and the wax-work of auda- 
cious and mendacious fiction.” 

The following is another sort of figure, in which the author 
equally excels. He is speaking, and by the way, in very patriot- 
ick strains, of the high destinies of this vast country over which 
says he, the people “may disperse for a millenium, the succes- 


sively multiplying millions of their descendants.” 

“In a situation so auspicious, with prospects so fair; how profound should 
be the wisdom! how consummate the prudence! how magnanimous the spirit! 
how pure and elevated the ethics! how generous, how expanded, how aspir- 
ing the souls, of so favoured a people! 

“How sage, experienced and patriotic, should be the legislators! how aw- 
ful and incorruptible, the judges! how efficient, how watchful, how venera- 
ble the magistrates! how sage, how energetic, how high minded, the instruc- 
tors of youth! how intelligent, how impartial, how intrepid, the conductors 
of the press! how diffusive, how rapid, how various, how incessant, the cir- 
culation of knowledge! in a political community, commencing its career at 
an era, subsequent to the invention and use of the pness, the maowerr and 
GUN-POWDER, and in a NEW WoRLD: acommunity, ‘rising into destinies be 
yond the reach of mortal eye,’ because into destinies, that have no prototype 
in the records of history; no parallel in the situation or condition, of any 
other co-existent nation!” 

We come now to the “Additional Notes,” and here we find 
the Philippi, at which “S. Johnson is met again.”” And how is 
he met, think you, Reader? With garbled extracts from his Lex- 
icographical definitions, from his Lives of the Poets, and from 
his Preface to Shakspeare; all which are jumbled together, so as 
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to form a mass of incongruous nonsense. Is this criticism? Or. 
is it wit? Or, is it “vituperative satire”? Can this philosophical 
critick, as he calls himself, really believe, that the ebullitions 
of his amor patrie will be received, as the judgmeuts of unbi- 
assed criticism? Let him be assured, that he can acquire no 
fame, by suffering his resentment against the reviler of Scotland, 
to blind him to the unequaled merits of the restorer of the English 
language. 

The author has also made a furious attack, in these “addition- 
al notes,”? upon the author of the Letters under the title of the 
«British Spy;’’ because, forsooth, he had “the Gothic audacity 
to tell the publick,”’ that he did not think so much of “Cicero 
the orator,” after he had “arrived at mature years,” as he had 
been taught to think of him «at school”! 

If it really be “blasphemy” in “any bearded man, liberally 
educated; born towards the close of the eighteenth century; a 
citizen of the only republic existing in the world,” to refuse to 
believe in the divine perfections of Cicero; we also, must be call- 
ed blasphemers. For, though we are neither “at the <lisping’ 
stage of human existence,” nor in our “second childhood;” we 
do not hesitate to say, and to publish what we say, that, of all 
men among the ancients, we think Cicero, as a man, the most 
contemptible—that there is but one of his orations, which is even 
equal to many of the speeches of Mr. Burke, or Mr, Sheridan— 
that his work “De Natura Deorum” is almost wholly borrowed 
from the Philosophers of Greece—and that his Epistles evince no- 
thing but vanity, egotism, weakness, meanness, and fickleness of 
temper and disposition. “It is (says the author) as if the “Spy” 
had attempted to exalt female excellence by questioning the 
chastity of Lucretia.” Here again, we are willing to be called 
blasphemers; for we have no faith in the chastity of that noble 
Roman Lady. At least it is plain, that she valued her fame, 
more than she did her chastity, as she might have preserved the 
latter, at the expense of the former, by disregarding the ingeni- 
ous trick of Tarquin, to prevent her stabbing herself, before he 
had accomplished his purpose. 

Of the “Supplementary Narrative” we shall say but little. 
To the personal friends of the author, who can sympathise in all 
his feelings, it will, doubtless, prove highiy interesting; others 
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will find much entertainment in some of the anecdotes; and 
others again will be disgusted with the Ciceronean vanity, which 
characterises every page of it. 

We shall detain our readers only a few moments more, while 
we speak of the style of this author. In doing this, we must ac- 
knowledge our obligations to him, for having saved us the trouble 
of pointing out many faults, by confessing and enumerating them, 
himself. There are many others, however, which he is either un- 
willing to confess, or of which he is ignorant. It is true, he ex- 
presses a general contempt for “the sickly and hypochendriacal 
Valetudinarian,”” who can be so “fastidious” and “squeanish” 
as to pay attention to the beauties and blemishes of style;” but 
even this contempt proceeds from an errour of the judgment, 
which it is our duty to expose. He chooses to consider that 
‘style, in its most enlarged acceptation, (with all its properties, 
adjuncts and embellishments,) is the atmosphere, not the light; 
the channel, not the stream of Knowledge.” He has not dipped 
deep enough into philosophy, it seems, to know that we could re- 
ceive no light from the sun, but for our atmosphere; and that 
the channel is the most important part of every stream. Of 
what avail, would be the most important truth that could be re 
vealed, if it were hid under terms that could not be interpreted, 
by the common rules of construction? It would be a candle un- 
der a bushel, or the sun in eclipse. 

The author has himself detected and confessed the following 
‘defects and blemishes:” viz. “tautology, pleonasm, verbosity;” 
“negligent or singular punctuation; looseness, infelicity, super- 
fluity and inaccuracy of expression, and above all, the profusion 
of tropes, fourided in fanciful resemblance, or faint analogy.” 
To these may be added an overweening fondness for harsh com- 
pounds, such as unaccustomedness, unpreparedness, inappropri- 
ateness, fact-inverting, consienceless, pride-prized, and a thou- 

sand others of the same description: the frequent repetition, and 
opposite application of particular phrases and figures, such as, 
«Limbo of unreal and immoral fiction,” “Limbo of incredible 
chimera, and contemptible folly,” “Limbo of vanity,” “Ink-fry 
of venality”—<In this quarter of the universe,” by which some- 
times is meant this world, sometimes this particular country, and 
sometimes nothing at all—‘Junius will be met again at Philippi!” 
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‘Johnson will be met again at Philippi!” Fashion will be met 
again at Piilippi”—“Our Father who is in Heaven,” is quoted 
not less than a dozen times—and the Magna virum mater, more 
than twice that number of times—«The epicures of elegant wo; 
the gluttons of fungous fiction”—the rifle of analysis”—“the 
Congreve rockets of philosophical rhetoric.’—The author at- 
tempts to defend “the propriety of sentential length, and its 
indispensable adjunct, parenthetic clauses,” and promises here- 
after “to explain analytically and in detail, his reasons for en- 
tertaining this opinion.” Until we see these reasons, however, 
we must beg leave to differ from the gentleman as to their pro- 
priety; and to consider the enormous length of his sentences, 
and the frequency of his parentheses, as “blemishes” in his 
style. Perspicuity can never be produced by circumlocution. 
There is another fault which must not be passed over without 
notice—a fault which we are somewhat astonished to find this 
writer guilty of, so perfectly sensible, as he appears to be, of its 
tendency to “impair the vernacular energy of the English lan- 
guage”—we mean the “illicit coinage of words, to convey ideas, 
which may be conveyed, precisely and euphoniously, by words 
previously sanctioned by good use.” We have never before met 
with so many new words, in any book, as in the one before us. 
They are so numerous, indeed, that a Glossary would have been 
no useless addition to the many appendages already attached to 
the volume. The following list comprises only a small portion 
of this “illicit coinage:”—Transibility, Juspicate, Illiberalized, 
Nascent, Recollectedness, Irreality, Esoteric, Impersonate, In- 
sentient, Etherealized, Mendacious, &c. &c. 

To conclude: it is our deliberate judgment, and we speak it 
without fear of the “glistering guardian” with whose vengeance 
the author threatens all whe dare to speak ill of his work, thay 
the “Philosophical Essays, &c.” contain less philosophy, less 
sound sense, less reasoning, and more vanity, and more egotism, 
than any other volume, of the same number of pages, that ever 
came from the Press. K. 
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Crystakna, a Fairy Tale, by an American. New-York, printed by George F. 
Hopkins. 1816. Duwodecime. p. p. 112. 


This is the most splendid production, and one that offers the 
most ample field for the varieties of criticism, that ever came be- 
fore us. The powers of genius are sometimes as well measured 
and determined by the magnitude of its errours, as by its beau- 
ties. Every flight is an adventure, and it cannot be expected, 
that every adventure should succeed. The genius that would 
mount high enough to drink inspiration from its fountain, must 
always risk a proportionate descent: must always risk being 
blinded by its glory, or maddened by its heat. A spirit less 
ambitious, risks neither the one nor the other. Its flight is uni- 
form: but though its plumes are never ruffled by a fall, they scat- 
ter no sunshine in their course. In the performance of our 
duty, we are sometimes called upon to gaze upon deadening 
uniformity—acres of mole hills—or worlds of wavering and in- 
definite lights and shadows—but we are more than compensated, 
when we can catch a glimpse of nature in her unbroken majesty, 
her Andes and her Alps—of the overwhelming sublimities of 
mind, when it assembles its mightiest imagery—of young genius, 
that nursling of the sun, when it soars amid the storm, hearkens 
to its thunders, and sports with its “arrowy lightning.” In the 
poem before us, there is every variety to call forth our attention, 
and we shall endeavour to do it justice. 

All who have thought upon the subject of Fairies and Goblins, 
and this sort of gentry, have no doubt assigned to them, in their 
imaginations, a formand size, something like Gulliver’s Lillipu- 
tians. Their powers may be very great; but we have never con- 
ceived them to be so unlimited, as our bard has chosen to repre- 
sent them. He loosens the tempest rather too often, and has ap- 
propriated to his poem too much of the vast machinery, which 
has been so long consecrated to the towering epic—that might 
iest offering which man can make to Apollo. We do not so much 
object to the use of all these powers, as to their employment on 
so vast ascale. Let the spirits of the air, of the earth, and of 
the ocean, be impressed into the service of Oberon—let the 
“thunder speak from his dark blue cloud—” let the lightnings 
shake their wings; but let all this be done in miniature. 
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We can produce passages from Crystalina, which have not 
been surpassed in our language. Spencer himself, who seemed 
to have condensed all the radiance of Fairy-land upon his starry 
page, never dreamed of more exquisitely fanciful scenery, than 
that which our bard has sometimes painted. Every step of Obe- 
ron’s power demolishes as much of glittering magick, as the foot 
of mortal could do, in a bright morning, if every dew-drop were a 
palace. Had this poet written before Shakespeare and Spencer, 
he would have been acknowledged as the child of fancy; but 
now half his finest thoughts lose their impression, from the fear 


we feel, that they may have been borrowed. In the course of 


this review, we shall point out some very extraordinary resem- 
blances between this writer’s poetry, and that of some other mo- 
derns, which we have the charity to believe are purely accidental: 
for no being who could write ashe has sometimes written from 
himself—no heart that was ever touched by the magick of inven- 
tion, that was ever warmed by one sun-beam, from the genuine 
source of poesy, could stoop to borrow the most splendid thoughts 
or expressions, from the loftiest bard that ever shook his wild 
notes from the organ of minstrelsy. Some of these resemblances, 
we know, are not imitations; for we know that the passages 
were published simultaneously. Such instances are uncommon, 
and we feel rejoiced, that three native American poets can, each 
with equal justice, repel the charge of reciprocal imitation. 

The radical defect of this poem, we take to be the consequence 
ofthe author’s want of confidence in his own judgment: for no 
man who could stream such coruscations at the touch of poesy, 
as he has done, could mistake the feeble twinkling which he 
sometimes emits, for the flashes of genius. Had he dared to think 
for himself—to blot out some passages, which his judgment, we 
are sure, could not have approved, the remainder would have 
done credit to the fancy of any poet, living or dead. We know 
that this isa high award, but we are not afraid of Weing able to 
support it, by the passages to which we shall call the attention 
of our readers. 

We have not the pleasure to know this author, even by name; we 
shall speak of him therefore, as far as our abilities will permit, 
without the fear of being charged with partiality, on the one hand, 
or prejudice, on the other. It is not our intention to run a paral- 
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lel between the author of Crystalina, and the Shakespear, or 

Spencer, or Dryden, or Milton of other countries—for they mov- 
edin a different world; their march was on the winds: 








“Clouds were their chariots—and their coursers flame.” 


nor with Byron, who steps fearlessly into the midst of passion, 
and tumult, and madness, and controls them with the hand of 
destiny and of empire. We shall not compare our author with 
any of these, though he occasionally resembles them all. We 
shall not compare him with the author of our “Airs of Pales- 
tine; a poem which has given the same independance to the 
genius of our country, that the revolution did to its government. 
Crystalina’s author moves in a different creation, but he moves 
in as radiant a circle, and at as elevated a point, in his limited 
sphere, as any whom we have mentioned. His faults are numer- 
ous and great, but they arise from the luxuriance of his imagina- 
tion. 

The tale is briefly this: Rinaldo loves Crystalina, and his love 
is returned; but the maiden will not consent to wed him. until he 
shall have acquired glory “in danger’s bloody paths.” The 
knight covers himself with honours in many a battle, and flies 
to king Armigrand, her father, to claim his promised reward. 
Crystalina had strangely disappeared, and no traces were left of 
her probable fate. Rinaldo is at length directed to an aged Seer, 
a Necromancer, who discovers by his magick powers, that Oberon, 
the fairy king, had stolen her. The Seer then arms the 
knight with a cross, and some other consecrated weapons, and 
points out his way to Fairy-land. His adventures there are re - 
lated; the temptations that crowded upon his senses—the various 
stratagems and enchantments that Oberon makes use of to se- 
duce, persuade, or terrify him; but the knight raises the cross, 
and all obstacles are annihilated. He finds his mistress, bears 


_ her away in triumph, and invites the Seer to return with him to 
_ the court of Armigrand. The Seer turns out to be his own father, 
and the earliest friend of the father of Crystalina; and thus the 

_ story is happily concluded. We come now to the poetry; when 


the knight meets the seer, the sun was setting: 


“- as he paused, his retroverted gaze 
Set all the clouds behind him in a blaze; 
VOL, III. a 
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Which night, advancing up the eastern sky 
In dusky pomp, beheld with sparkling eye; 
Behind the hills she stay’d her ebon car, 
Withheld her moon, and muffled every star.” 


The ‘warrior tall,” and “petrifactions white,” and “pebbles 
clean,” in page 39, are perfectly contemptible—such epithets are 
absolute antipodes to all dignity, beauty, and precision. 

Neither Shakespear, nor any other flashing spirit of the davs 
that have gone by, ever looked upon morning, with more of the 
fullness of poetry, than our author has done, in the following glo- 
rious lines: 


“Thrice hath yon moon her pearly chariot driven, 
Across the starry wilderness of Heaven 

In lonely grandeur; thrice the morning star 
Dane’d on the eastern hills before Hyperion’s car.” 


The Knight relates his approach to the home of his mistress, af 
ter his return trom the wars—it was evening: 


“On spire and turret glanc’d the setting sun, 
And the proud pile in all its glory shone; 
While groves of myrtle glimmer’d on my sight, 
And from their foliage shook a quiv’ ring light.” 


Numerous portents had scattered their shadows over his antici- 
pations: every sound seemed the presage of the disappointment of 
his hopes—in that state of mind, the following description of his 
feelings, is natural and fine: 


“J trembled, sighed and wept, I knew not why— 
The wild birds’ warblings, musical and clear, 
Seen’d mournful dirges to my listening ear”— 


We cannot agree to the propriety of introducing the convulsive 
throes of nature—the burstings of volcanick mountains—to de- 
scribe a bosom swelling with grief: the comparison is too common, 
and too disproportionate—The strength of Scotland’s barriers is 
finely painted in the following lines: 


“Where mountains huge the rushing storms deride, 
And turn the glancing thunderbolts aside.” 
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There is genuine poetry, in the description of the effect pro- 
duced by the incantations of the Seer; particularly in the picture 


of the demon, who 


“Flapp’d his black wings, and drush’d the creeping flame 
From his grim face.” 


Every lover of poetry will feel the beauty of the following 


lines: 


‘The mountain reel’d, and from its tossing head 
The affrighted tyger and the wild wolf fled, 
Whilst /oosen’d rocks came tumbling from on high, 
And blazing meteors shot athwart the sky. 
Awhile the seer, with stern, unalter’d face 
Survey’d unmov’d the horrours of the place; 
Then from the wall his aged harp he took, 
String after string, with solemn hand he strook, 
With low, wild prelude, gently he began, 

And o’er the cords, with careless finger ran; 

But when Rinaldo lean’d his anxious ear, 

The old mar’s magick minstrelsy to hear, 

With bolder hand the necromantic sage 

Wak’d loftier tones, and rous’d poetick rage, 
Till on the harp, impatient of control, 

Impetuous rush’d the tempest of his soul.” 


What follows is very much after the manner of Pope: 


“So from some mountain’s high and hoary brow, 
A loosen’d crag starts silently and slow, 

But gaining force, more furiously it bounds, 

The mountain thunders, and the vale resounds— 
The vaulted roof and dark recesses rung, 

As wildly thus the hoary minstrel sung.—” 


The “quaking fen,” the “driving air,” and the “wormy bed” 
of the corpse, are all admirable; and the line which follows, we 
think, has never been surpassed: 


“The clouds sailed by like a routed fleet.” 


The whole of the following picture is exquisitely drawn— 
while the hermit continued to sing to his “wizard lyre:” 
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“Unearthly phantoms danced with frantick air, 
Glar’d on the knight, and shook their snaky hair. 
But when he ceas’d—adove, below, around 

Was seen no phantom, and was heard no sound— 
Deep silence reigned—so still, so deep, and dread 
That they might hear the fairy’s lightest tread— 
Might hear the spider, as he wove his snare, 

From rock to rock, or snail’s soft creeping there.” 


The opening of “the magic volume” is attended with many 
strange and horrible sounds—among them: 


“The lone owl hooted on his wizard oak.’ 


And when the old man again closed it: 





“the troubled air 
And rocking earth grew tranquil, still and fair.” 


We come now to one of the resemblances, of which we have 
spoken: 


“From the touch’d lyre a soft bewilder‘d sound 
Of doubtful tones fell murmuring around.— 

The quivering cherds, with light mysterious glow, 
And all around a silver lustre throw.” 


The reader of the “Airs of Palestine,“ will hardly fail to recol- 
lect the following lines of that exquisite poem: 


**As the young harper tries each quivering wire, 
It leaps and sparkles with prophetic fire, 

And with the kindling song the kindling rays 
Around his fingers tremulous/y blaze. 


The following description of morning is not merely beautifu! 
—it is grand: 





“Aurora bright, 
From yon tall mountain’s oriental height, 
Precipitates her cataracts of light.” 


And the effect of the Enchanter’s tread upon the solitude 
of nature, when every thing that had life, testified its conscious- 
ness of proximity to this fearful being, is inimitably described: 
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“The couchant tiger screamed as they pass‘d by, 

And on them wildly rolled his meteor eye— 

The wolf sprang frighted from the crackling brak-:, 
And on their path way coil’d the hissing snake.— 
The mountain tops, oak crown'd, 
Toss’d in the storm, and echoed to the sound 

Of trees uptorn, and thunders rolling round.” 





The opening to the second canto, is so masterly, and so en- 
tirely beyond the reach of common invention, that we forbear to 
make any remarks: 


with many 


“Tremendous scene! the prowlers of the wood 

Stopp'd in mid chase and spared their victim’s blood, 
Filed te their caves, or crouching with alarm, 

Hfowl'd at the passing spirits of the storm. 
Eve-blasting spectres and bleached skeletons 

With snow white raiment, ond disjointed bones 

h we have Before them strode; and meteors, flickering dire 
Around them trailed their scintillating fire, 
Livid and pale as light of funeral pyre.” 


When the old man rebukes the storm— 


“The clouds dispers’d, again the tranguil mogqn, 


. Sat in mid sky upon her silver throne— 
il to recol- ‘ 
No sound was heard, save where the torrent hoar 


Down the steep mountain fell with sullen roar, 
Or far away, exploding long and loud, 
The deep-ton’d thunder rent the fiery cloud.” 


The hero soon gets into Fairy-land, where he finds groves of 
harmony and flowers—The description is all beautiful, except 
- beautiful the uncommon interest which the mountains seem to take in 
what is going forward—they stood on tip toe, perhaps from a 
presentiment that their new visitor would expect some gambols 
for his entertainment. 
We shall now point out a series of very singular and very 
close resemblances to Leigh Hunt, that excellent but affected 


e solitude —_—~poet; as in the lines printed in italics: 
conscious- 
scribed: “‘Ev’n at my hand, the fearless songsters sing 


And round me flutter with familiar wing; 
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Or mid the flowers like sun-beams glance about 
Sipping with slender tongues the dainty nectar out.”’ 


The bathing scene is perfectly like Hunt: 


“Upon their beauteous bodies, with delight, 
The billows leapt—O/! "twas a pleasant sight, 
To see the waters dimple round for joy, 

Climb their white necks and on their bosoms toy, 
Like snowy swans, they vea’d the sparkling tide 
Till little rainbows danc’d on every side. 

Some swam, some floated, some on pearly feet 
Stood sidelong smiling exquisitely sweet.” 





“The swell of distant melody is heard 

Anon a golden chariot appeared— 

Proudly advancing drawn by Peacocks—fair 
With gorgeous plumery dancing in the air?” 





“Infernal shapes danc’d on the fiery wall.” 





“On foamy steeds that toss’d their manes on high 
Beside them rode with princely gallantry.” 


How much, in every line of the preceding extracts, to remind 
us of the fascinating quaintness and simplicity of Rimini, and the 
richness of «The Feast of the Poets!—” 

The description of the palace is 


“Like gorgeous clouds that throng the setting sun.” 
The pearly river and golden shores and huge and bright palace, are 
all beneath prose—but the “gaudy multitude of flowers” atones 
for all. 
We now come to the description of Oberon’s approach, and 
all the petty glories of that bewildering land, and except the 
sculptured clouds of ivory, we think it unequalled. 


“On this green isle the splendid palace stood 
And rainbow bridges arch’d the heav’nly flood— 
A fairer bow, fair Juno ne’er display’d 

In vernal skies, tho’ not like Juno’s made 

Of subtile sunbeams, but of solid gems— 

Such as adorn imperial diadems. 

Its blue was solid sapphire. Its gay green 

Was massy emerald. The ruby sheen 

Form’d its bright curve of rich and rosy red, 

Its yellow hue the golden topaz shed. 
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And now a bugie breathed a silver sound, 
Whose notes with soft reverberations, round, 
Rang sweet and lon ge” 

“And now rode out a fairy cavalcade 

In order’d march, with danners bright display'd, 

With diamond lances, and with golden Ae/ms, 

And shields of gold emboss’d with sparkling gems; 
Advanced the pageant; proud beneath each knight 

O’er grassy, levels pranc’d their steeds milk-white, 

Whose ivory hoofs in glitt’ring silver shod, 

With nimble grace in blushing flow’rets trod. 

Pranving they came, and as the trumpets blow, 

They neigh’d for pride, and arch’d their necks of snow, 
Toss’d their proud heads indignant of the rein, 

Champ’d their foam’d bits, and paw’d the trembling plain. 
Warriour and steed array’d for battle shone, 

Whose burnish’d mai! and bright caparison 

Iilum’d far round the flow’r-enwoven field; 

AND RESTLESS SPLENDOURS FLASH’D FLOM SHIELD TO SHIELD.” 
“Loud in the van, the wreathed dugle spoke,” — 

“The rain-bow arch beneath the measur’d tread 

Of prancing steeds harmonious clangoi.r made.” 


The curious will be amazed at the resemblance of the prece- 


ding lines to some which were given to us last July, and published 


in our October number, under the title of the Lyreof the Winds. 


That was fairy minstrelsy, and every line conspired to swell the 


concert. 


It is not possible that the author of either production 


could have seen the other. Here are the lines to which we allude: 


Now a silv’ry sob, as of elf-babe sighing, 

Now distant, yet clear, like fary-steed neighine, 

When it springs on the air with a spirited shake, 

And is answered again from the hare bell and brake, 
When the cry of the dugle is heard for the strife, 

And it gallops abroad full of laughter and life; 

When a diamend-edg’d scymetar swings from each side, 
And the streamers sing clearly aud sharp as they ride, 
When echo leans forward and mimics the sound, 

And melody leaps to their helmets fine ringing, 

And the minstrels of fairy-land prancing around, 

On cymbal-hoof’d charrers are shouting and singing, 
When the sweet bustling sounds are all dancing and light, 
As if spirits of Aarmony mingled in firht 
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And clank’d their toned armour and pour’d their sweet breath 
In a struggle for melody’s wind woven wreath. 








We select afew more lines for their resemblance to Hunt. 


domes and turrets bath’d in show’rs 
Of saffron light, and rais’d preeminent, 

Tall cupolas that propp’d the firmament, 

And lifted high on stately colonade, 

With richest coverings flourished and portrayed” — 
“Balconies bright, and galleries of geld—” 

“‘A thousand pillars all of ivory, 

Adorn’d with wreaths and fairest imagery. 
Romantic fancy nor elysian dream 

E’er form’d so fair, so exquisite a dream.” 


“ 








The whole picture is fuller of fancy and fire than any modern 
production that we know. 

The epithets are generally descriptive and appropriate, but we 
do not admire the perpetual recurrence of huge and foamy, and 
melancholy; or the application of sublime to a fairy palace. The 
effects of enticement are pictured with all the breathing tender- 
ness of a voluptuary: 


Her glowing hand, his glowing hand did press, 
And from her forehead many a golden tress, 
Fell on the panting bosom of the knight, 
Whose fettered eyes grew dizzy at the sight. 


Among the terrific sounds that amused the knight in his solitude 
we give the preference to these, the “whet of daggers, gnash of 
iron teeth,” and “the gasping breath of dying men.” 

The rainbow bridge is demolished too frequently even for mag- 
ick; and when one of Oberons tremendous spells is broken, the 
poet is too anxious for the introduction of his “frantic light- 
nings”’ «bickering mad meteors,” &c. but when peace is restored: 


‘And bowers and groves come dancing on the sight 
And all the waters roll in saffron light,” 


we feel contented with his own way of managing his subject. 
The following are the richest, best finished, and: most poetical! 
lines in the whole poem: 
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“In robes of green, fresh youths the concert led, 

Measuring the while with nice emphatic tread 

Of tinkling sandals, the melodious sound, 

Of smitten timbrels; some, with myrtles crowned, 

Join’d the smooth current of sweet melody 

Thro’ ivorv-tubes—some blow the bugle free, 

And some at happy intervals around 

With trumps sonorous swell the tide of sound; 

Some, bending raptur’d o’er the golden lyres, 

With cunning fingers fret their tuneful wires, 

With rosy lips some press the syren shell, 

And, thro’ its crimson labyrinth, impel 

Mellifluous breath, with artful sink and swell, 

Some blow the mellow melancholy horn, 

Which, save the knight, no man of woman born 

E’er heard and fell not senseless to the ground, 

With viewless fetters of enchantment bound. 

The nodding trees its magick influence own 

And, spell struck, drop their golden clusters down; 

The forests guaver, and Elysian bow’rs 

With pleasing tremors shed their fragrant flow’rs, 

And spell chain’d brooks, that bound from steep to steep, 

On jutting rocks, delay their headlong leap.“ 


There is enchantment in the very language, it never was ex- 
celled. The indecision of the melancholy ‘Titiana, Oberon’s 
queen, is admirably described: 


“She curses, blesses, sues, and now commands, 
Bids him begone, yet stays him with her hands, 
Embraces him, then pushes him away— 

Chides him for staying, and then bids him stay.“— 


The “silver white,” and “diamond bright” hills we think 
about the silliest splendours we have seen; but he makes up for 
them in the following: 


1 true love was never sold 

*T were sacrilege to barter love for gold; 
For love is sacred—’tis the gift of Heaven, 
And only precious when ’tis freely given.“ 


The “hoarse,” rustling of the ravens wing is admirable; but 
the shield of the giant meets with an unaccountable transforma- 
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34 
tion, now it is a “sable cloud,” and now it is “sun-broad,” which 
for the honour of common sense, we hope means something more 
than size. The idea of rainbow robes of light flung from the 
countless gems that lighted that little world upon all beneath it, 
is exquisitively beautiful, so is the “ocean of light.” 

There never was a poet who has not at some time sung of a 
bark, a skiff, or a pinnace, when she sails into port—chases the 
whistling brine, or eddying foam; but the following is quite as 


fine as any: 


“To see that pinnace chasing with delight 
The liquid emerald, and diffusing wide 
Her golden glories on the quiv’ring tide 
Swift o‘er the lake she fled before the wind 


And left a path of sparkling foam behind. 


The means by which the knight discovers his mistres under 
her transformation is perfectly new and beautiful—She had been 
changed to a bird—after repeated attempts to call the attention 
of her knight, by fluttering and beating her wings against the 
cage, she sings one of those strains, which had once made knights 
drop their lances to hear~-The knight remembers the notes; 
and liberates her—and the restoration is conducted with great 
richness and skill—he kissed the plumy captive and it waked, 
warbled, and “shook its plumes of gold—he invokes the powers 
of Heaven to assist him in dissolving the spell, and the bird be- 
comes a vapour—then a slender column—then from above— 


loose golden tresses stream’d 
now snow-white garments indistinctly gleam’ d. 





But 


“*He never loved who cannot fancy all,” 


The convulsion of that emerald lake when Oberon looked 
frowningly upon it—the monsters, ‘That strode upon the clouds 
and sailed upon the storm”—Auster’s rainy locks, and Boreas 
crowned with arctic snows, are sometimes very poetical, and 
sometimes very childish. 
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We would ask the author what he means by “yellow gold”— 
page 72: occasionally we meet with lines that we cannot read, as 


her azure eye 
mutely implored a favourable reply. 





But we ask no explanation of these transcendant lines: 


*‘And now Aurora from the climes of light 
Ascending fair, showered gold and rubies bright 
On sea and earth, and on Hyperion‘s road 

At his forth coming blushing roses strew‘d.“ 


One of the happiest expressions we have ever seen to repre- 
sent the winning magick with which one, who feels the whisper- 


ing of melody, can call forth her tones, is this: 


“From fretted lyres eaficit tuneful sound.“ 


The songs of the spirits, if we were not afraid of punning, we 
should say, the spiritual songs have nothing at all of that tricksy 
minstrelsy which should distinguish these sunbeam riders, and 
pipers on wheat straws they are all teo earthly—the last line 
is the only tolerable one in the whole. 

After Rinaldo recovers the maid 





“A chariot like the dawn 
Uprose at once, by milk white horses drawn, 
Swift as from clouds the unfettered lightnings dart— 
With thundering hoofe the fiery coursers start— 
and e‘er the king of light 
Had quenched his beam in ocean‘s billows bright, 
The chariot gay a golden cloud became 
And from their sight was rapt by steeds of flame.“ 





The last picture will remind the reader of Pierpont’s: 


“Clouds were his chariot and his coursers flame.* 


We find these same tip-toe gentry, the hills, “rustling” to the 
rising gale. “The wat’ry solitude” is great—but the crew of 
ruffians must have puzzled the poet confoundedly, for he de- 
clares, that they were “dreadful to behold.’ The pinnace seem- 
ed “the rainbow of the storm.” 
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“and fill’d the waters wide 
With fairy splendours - 
“When in ocean’s bed 

The placid morn her milky white dispread.” 
“All care, all spirit, sat the listniug knight, 

His fancy free, and giddy with delight— 

Rode on the wings of harmony.” 








The hermit’s tale, with all its “procession of departed years” 


its battles, and its tempests, is highly respectable, until we come 
to this: 


Dark, dark as raven’s wing her train, 
Red her cheeks, as roses—red. 


which we declare to be downright plagiarism from Coleman: 


“Tall like the poplar was his size, 
Green, green his waistcoat was as leeks; 
Red, red as beet roots were his eyes; 
Pale, pale as turnips were his cheeks.” 


And the following is Walter Scott himself: 


“So Rowland charged me fierce and fast— 
So back recoil’d, and on the field, 

Fell horse and horsemen, spear and shield. 
Why did I spare the recreant’s life.” 


The chase is spirited enough, until we come to these lines: 


“My shield before my breast I flung, 
And turn’d the feedle lance aside.”’ 


Which entirely contradicts the most favourable interpretation 
of the line which occurs in the commencement of the poem: 


“Against the weak I ne’er uplifted shield.” 


Never were words or conceptions more like the glowing ef- 
fulgence of the mornings in Anster-fair than these: 


“Now morn, ascending from the sparkling main, 
Unlock’d her golden magazines of liz ht, 

And on the sea, and heav’ns cerulean plain 
Swow’RD LIQUID RUBIES—While retreating night 
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In other climes her starr’d pavillion spread, 
When they descried, O joy inspiring sight 

The Mermaid Isle slumb’ring on ocean’s bed, 
With rosy canopy of low-hung clouds o’erspread,” 


In the following lines there is another of Walter Scott’s flashes. 


“1 cleft his helm and head in two, 
What mortal man on earth could stand 
1n such a cause, ’gainst such a hand.—” 


Nothing can be more contemptible than the following miniature 
copy of Shakspeare’s littleness: 


“Or said he falsely, and am I undone? 

If it be false, the previous falshood hide 
More dear to me than all that’s true beside 
If it be false, henceforth let falsebood be 

My truth and truth be falsehood unto me—” 


And this stoop for a Rhyme is unequalled: 





“He is! by earth—and—/kell, 
He is thy son the child of Cristabelle!” 


And the following exclamation will remind the reader of the 
proclamation from certain Towers and Mosques, that the Sultan 
has dined and therefore the world may go to dinner— 


“Haste ye—haste away— 
The king rejoices—let the world be gay.” 


Old Armigrand, makes an eloquent speech when he quaffs 
the rich juice, and 


“F'rom his loose locks shook off the snows of time.” 


But in the whole “extacy” there is not a line worthy of the 
poet, except the following: 


“Ye rolling streams make liquid melody 
And dance into the sea.” 


We have thus endeavoured to give a full analysis of “Crysta- 
lina,” which we are disposed to consider, even as it now stands, 
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one of the most splendid productions of the age. But it has 
many little faults, and many begzarly resemblances to the fash- 
ionable rhymsters of the day, which it is the duty, as we are 


sure it is in the power of its author, to correct. Many of 


the rhymes would disgrace even Searson. We cannot conclude 
without inviting the author to tune his lyre once more;—let him 
undertake some other work:—let him mature it and he may then 
draw his mystic circles, in Heaven, Earth, or Air;—he may 
spread his incantations on the “driving wind,” and we may ven- 
ture to promise that all who can fancy themselves within the one, 
or can be touched with the gossamer of the other, shall be chain- 
ed to silence and delight. Q. 


MISCELLANY. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Biographical Sketch of Colonel Jacob Hindman, of the United 
States’ Army—( with a Portrait. ) 


Our readers will recollect, that we promised, some time ago, 
a series of Biographical sketches of some of our distinguished 
Officers. Maryland has borne an ample share, in the dangers 
aud honours of the late arduous struggle; and our fellow-citizens 
of that state will participate, in the satisfaction which it affords 
us, to be enabled to commence this series, with one of her most 


distinguished sons. 

Coronet Jacon Hinpman was born in Queen Anne’s county, 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, in the year 1789. His father, a 
physician of great respectability, and a man of as much worth as 
ever lived, died in the year 1794; leaving four children; one by 
a former marriage, and three by his second marriage: the subject 
of the present memoir, being the oldest of these three. ‘The earlier 
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part of his education was received at a small school in the coun- 
try, and subsequently, in an academy at Easton. From thence 
he was sent to Princeton college, where he continued until 1806, 
when a disturbance arose, in which nearly all the students were 
involved—most of them left Princeton; but Mr. Hindman, with 
several other young gentlemen, remained in the town, and these 
were to act as a committee of correspondence. At a subsequent 
meeting of the trustees, terms were held out to the students, 
which were accepted by most of them, and they generally re- 
turned to college. Mr. Hindman manifested an unwillingness 
to accede to those terms, and his friends did not urge him, as 
his education was nearly completed. It is believed that he, with 
all the other members of “the Committee of Correspondence,” 
was formally expelled. He soon afterwards went to Baltimore, 
where he resided in the family of his maternal uncle, the honour- 
able Judge Nicholson, and commenced the study of the law 
under the direction of Walter Dorsey, Esq. who, with his cha- 
racteristick liberality, afforded him the use of his books and his 
office, declining to receive any compensation. 

In the summer of 1807, the affair of the Chesapeake occurred: 
an event which lighted a flame in the breast of every American. 
A war with England was universally expected, and the youth of 
America crowded the desk of the secretary of war with applica- 
tions for appointments in the army. Mr. Hindman was one of 
the successful applicants, and in the spring of the year 1808, re- 
ceived a commission, as a second Lieutenant in the 5th Regiment 
of Infantry. He was soon after ordered on the recruiting ser- 
vice, in the state of Delaware, where he passed the summer, 
Having recruited a company, he marched it to Fort MsHenry, 
where he remained till December, 1808, or January 1809; when 
he embarked at Annapolis, with a number of recruits, for New 
Orleans. 

At Orleans he was early distinguished for his exemplary con- 
duct and unwearied attention to business, and was appointed ad- 
jutant of the regiment.—He continued to act in this capacity, 
devoting as much of his time to his studies as could well be 
spared from military avocations, until the summer of 1810. Be- 
lieving at this period, that the prospect of war was at an end, he 
applied to the secretary of war, asking an indefinite furlough, with 
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a suspension of pay and emoluments, in order to enable him to 
proceed in the prosecution of his studies. His request was 
granted, and in the Autumn of 1810, he returned to Baltimore. 
and resumed the study of the law. 

In the Spring of 1812, our political horizon began to thicken, 
and he solicited and obtained an order to join his regiment, then 
stationed at Frederick Town, (Md.) where he again had the 
duties of adjutant assigned to him. In July of that year he was 
appointed a captain, in the 2d. regiment of artillery, then com- 
manded by Colonel (since Major General) Izard, having for its 
Lieutenant Colonel the present Major General Scott. During 
the remainder of the year 1812, captain Hindman was stationed 
at Fort Mifflin, where his rigid attention to discipline attracted 
the notice, and secured the respect of his superiour officers. 

Early in the spring of 1813, lieutenant colonel Scott took the 
command of the battalion of artillery recruits, to which captain 
Hindman was attached, and marched it to the Niagara frontier. 
After passing Greenbush, Hindman became the second in com- 
mand, and during a halt of twelve days at Rome (waiting for 
orders) Scott determined to lose no time in giving the best possi- 
ble degree of discipline to his battalion. In this he was greatly 
assisted by the indefatigable exertions of captain Hindman, who 
had acquired some experience; and an opinion may be formed of 
the nature of the duty, when it is stated, that during these 
twelve days, the men were drilled 108 hours, or nine hours in 
each day.—This battalion, whose fortune it was afterwards, to 
act so distinguished a part, was principally formed during that 
period. 

In the month of May, 1813, General Dearborne resolved to at- 
tack Fort-George, on the British side of the Niagara river, then 
garrisoned with a strong force. As Lieutenant Colonel Scott was 
at that time Adjutant General of the army, it became his duty to 
make all the preparatory arrangements.—His own battalion had, 
under his own eye, attained such a high state of discipline, as to 
give him full confidence in it, and he determined to convert a 
part of it into Light Infantry, and make it the advanced corps. 
Hindman’s, Stockton’s and Biddle’s companies were selected 
for this purpose, to which were added about two hundred men, 


detached from the rifle corps. and from one or two regiments of 
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infantry, the whole amounting to about 500 men, which Scott 
determined to lead in person—a service not required by duty; 
but it was the post of danger, and, therefore, in his eye, the post 
of honour. 

Before day break, on the morning of the 27th of May, the 
army embarked in boats for the purpose of crossing the river— 
the “advance led the way, and moving on with great rapidity, 
landed under a heavy fire of musketry from the enemy, who were 
drawn up immediately on the bank. Hindman’s company was 
the first that landed, and himself the first individual that touched 
the enemy’s shore. He was quickly followed by the whole of the 
advance, and they were ordered to form immediately under the 
enemy’s fire, and within less than twenty paces. From a violent 
cold which Scott had taken, his voice had nearly failed him for the 
preceding twenty-four hours; but Hindman was seen and heard 
every where at the point of landing. Some of the men too, 
eager to engage the enemy hand to hand, leaped the bank imme- 
diately on landing, and were thus exposed singly, to well closed 
ranks and a murderous fire. It was necessary to force them 
down again, and in the execution of this dangerous service, Hind- 
man’s zeal and gallantry were highly conspicuous. 

This probably is what was meant, in a paper published some 
time ago, in which it is stated that “the advance fell back seve- 
ral times, before Boyd came up.”—It was not so: the advance 
never faltered for an instant; but the line being formed, they 
steadily ascended the bank (twelve or fourteen feet high,) made 
a desperate charge, and drove the enemy at the point of the bay- 
onet, to the distance of about thirty paces, behind a bog or ra- 
vine. Here the contest of fire took place that proved so destruc- 
tive to the enemy; and it was during this time that the head of 
Boyd’s brigade landed, and fired some few scattering shots; but 
the merit of-routing and driving the enemy belongs, of right, to 
the advance. The enemy soon gave way, and directed his re- 
treat by the road leading up the river towards Queen’s Town, 
leaving Fort George to the left. Colonel Miller, with his regi- 
ment, joined Scott’s, opposite the Fort; when, perceiving that 
the enemy were evacuating that post, and hearing from a deserter, 
that they intended to blow it up, Scott took Hindman’s and 
Stockton’s companies from the head of his column, and marched 
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‘gainst the Fort, to prevent the accomplishment of either of 
these objects. Some prisoners were made and a magazine ex- 
ploded, before the gate could be forced. The prisoners gave in- 
formation that other and larger magazines were about to explode; 
and entreated that they might be removed to a greater distance. 
Whilst the gallant Scott was personally engaged in tearing down 
the flag, Hindman compelled a British sergeant to lead him to 
the magazine, stated to be on fire, and with his own hands 
snatched away the lighted fuse.—It is not our intention to be- 
stow fulsome or unmerited eulogium, but surely we may be 
permitted to dwell for a moment, on that cool and steady com- 
pesure, that daring intrepidity of spirit, which could lead a 
young officer into the jaws of almost certain destruction, with 
the sole view of rendering more complete, and, therefore, more 
honourable to his country, the victory that moment won. By 
retiring a short distance, the lives of the whole might have been 
saved; but the enemy would have boasted, that he had destroyed 
his works, and weakened the Post. Hindman not only saved the 
lives of his brave companions in arms, but preserved the most 
important key to Upper Canada. 

The service rendered by the advance under lieutenant colonel 
Scott, in the capture of Fort George, may be estimated by its 
comparative force, and the return of the killed and wounded. 
The advance consisted of five hundred men, and it lost eighty- 
nine killed and wounded. The remainder of the army, including 
Boyd's, Chandler’s and Winder’s brigades, had only forty-eight 
killed and wounded. 

Immediately after the capture of Fort George, it was deter- 
mined to attack the enemy, for the purpose of dislodging him 
from a position which he had taken in the neighbourhood of Bur- 
lington heights—on the first of June, the army was put in mo- 
tion, and the command of the expedition assigned to brigadier 
general Chandler—lieutenant colonel! Scott had resumed his du- 
ties as adjutant general, and the command of the elite or light 
troops, devolved on captain Hindman. The greater part of these 
consisted of his own and of Biddle’s and Archer’s companies, 
all of the 2d regiment of artillery, but now acting as infantry. 
The light troops under Hindman were pushed forward two or 
three miles in advance of the army, and on the evening of the 
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5th of June, he fell in with the enemy’s advance, which retreat- 
ed after some skirmishing. Hlindman pursued briskly, his men 
generally running, until it was nearly night. Te then halted at 
Stony Creek, for the remainder of the army to come up, when 
they encamped: Hindman’s corps in a lane, nearly in the cen- 
tre of the whole. ‘The fatigue of the preceding day, had made 
rest welcome, and lie was sleeping in the corner of a fence, 
when he was roused about midnight; the enemy having bayonet- 
ted the centinels, and pierced the centre of the camp. Hind- 
man immediately formed his corps, and withdrew a few paces 
behind his fires. In this position he waited forthe enemy. Per- 
ceiving a body of troops approaching, he gave the order to 
‘make ready,’? when at the instant, one of his officers called 
out “they are our own troops.” ‘The night was excessively dark. 
and the light of the half extinguished, intervening fires, render- 
ed the vision very indistinct. As soon, therefore, as he receiv- 
ed the warning, he brought his men to a “recover,” and went 
forward ten paces in front, to ascertain the character of the ap- 
proaching troops. It proved in reality to be the enemy, who 
poured ina galling fire, before he could reach his own troops, 
This was instantly returned, and every corps was under the ne- 
cessity of acting for itself. At one time, Hindman found him- 
self attacked by the enemy in front, and by our own artillery in 
the rear, his own firing being mistaken for that of the enemy. 
But the mistake was soon corrected, and he determined to main- 
tain his ground. The unexpectedness of the attack, and the 
impenetrable darkness, produced the utmost confusion through- 
out the whole encampment, each party often attacking 
friends, under an impression that they were foes. Hindman kept 
his men well tormed, and continued an incessant fire, till the re- 
turning light of the morning enabled the parties to distinguish 
each other. The American line was quickly formed, and its 
firing became irresistible. The enemy broke and fled; rallied 
and broke again, and finally retreated. But for the unfortu- 
nate* capture of the two generals, in the early part of the action, 


* General Chandler says he was thrown from his horse, and stunned by the 
fall, and that with his returning senses, he found himself in possession of the 
enemy. General Winder went in company with captain Towson, to silence 
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which, however, was not generally known until its conclusion, 
the whole of the British army would have been made prisoners. 
General Lewis, in his official account of this action, says that 
‘Hindman, Nicholas, Biddle, ‘Towson, are young soldiers, who 
would do honour to any service,” and to the troops under their 
command, with captain Leonard’s corps of light artillery, and a 
part of the 5th and 23d regiments, he ascribes the salvation of 
of the army. A distinguished officer in a letter to a friend on 
this subject, says, “for his gallantry and good conduct in these 
two battles, (of Fort George and Stony Creek) Hindman was 
made a major of artillery. Brevets were not then in fashion, or 
he would have been made a major for the first, and brevetted a 
lieutenant colonel for the second.” 

During the remainder of the campaign Major Hindman was 
stationed at Fort George under his accomplished commander, 
Colonel Scott, who was left in charge of that Fortress—He was 
not particularly engaged with the enemy, but was much distin- 
guished for his intrepidity and address in reconnoitering, which 
was almost his daily amusement—In October, Scott was ordered 
to Sackett’s Harbour with his battallion, for the purpose of join- 
ing Wilkinson in his expedition down the St. Lawrence—After 
a forced march of nineteen days through rain and mud, Scott 
learned that the expedition had proceeded from the Harbour, but 
could not repress his eagerness to join it—He accordingly left 
the battallion under the command of Major Hindman, who con- 
ducted it to Sackett’s Harbour, where he remained in command 
of it during the winter, employed in strengthening the defences 
of that important post. 

In the brilliant campaign of 1814, Major Hindman was chief 
of artillery on the Niagara frontier, under Maj. Gen. Brown; 
a station which alone reflects the highest credit on him, consider- 
ing his age and rank, and the many excellent officers belonging 
to the corps of artillery—Early in the spring of that year, he was 
ordered with his battallion from Sackett’s Harbour to bear a 





what they both believed to be our own artillery, firing on our own troops, 
and were both made prisoners. The superiour attention paid to Winder, in 


pressing him to the rear, presented Towson with a favourable moment for 


escape, which he embraced, and ran off at the risk of being shot in the 
back. But this gallant soldier was reserved for a more glorious destiny. 
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part in the active operations intended to be carried on upon the 


Niagara frontier. 

On the 3d. of July, Generals Scott and Ripley, who in the 
preceding winter had each been promoted to the rank of Brigadier 
General, crossed with their brigades into Canada, accompanied 
by Hindman and his artillery, with the intention of carrying Fort 
trie by storm. The Fort was quickly invested, and Hindman 
planted his batteries in the most advantageous positions—The 
garrison however surrendered without waiting for his attack. 

The battle of Chippewa took place two days afterwards, at the 
close only of which Hindman was personally engaged, althoug) 
one of his companies, under that excellent officer Captain 'Tow- 
son, was most actively engaged from the commencement—Scott’s 
brigade had crossed a bridge on Streets Creek with ‘Towson’s 
company of artillery; whilst Ripley’s brigade and the rest of the 
artillery were held in reserve by General Brown—Scott soon en- 
countered the enemy and a desperate conflict ensued. ‘Towson 
was on the right wing and most gallantly sustained it. Hind- 
man more than once solicited permission from General Brown: 
to move to the support of the left wing; but the commanding Gen- 
eral, believing that the artillery would be required for a different 
scene, refused him. Brown being called to another part of the 
field, and Hindman seeing Major Jessup’s battallion on the ex- 
treme left, most severely pressed both in front and flank, resolved 
to march to its support without orders—He accordingly moved 
off with Captain Ritchie’s company and pieces, and a twelve 
pounder under Lieutenant Hall—Whilst rapidly approaching the 
point he had solicited, he was met by General Scott’s brigade- 
major, Smith, with an order from Scott directing him to advance 
upon the enemy. He accordingly brought up his pieces and took 
part in the action, about the time that the enemy charged. They 
soon retreated and Hindman with the whole artillery then on the 
field, pursued with rapidity, under the fire of the enemies batte- 
ries, and saw them precipitate themselves into their works—Ile 
immediately brought up the rest of the artillery in obedience to 
the General’s orders, and took a position to batter the works: 
but General Brown was induced to countermand this order, up- 
on the report of two of the officers who had been sent out to re- 
connoiter, 
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At the battle of Niagara, 25th. July, Major Hindman was 
again with the reserve at the commencement; but came up with 
the whole of his artillery as soon as Lundy’s Heights were 
stormed, and the enemies cannon were captured by two brilliant 
and unexampled efforts of Colonel Miller and Major Brook. “1 
saw him frequently (says one of his superiour officers) in the hot- 
est parts of the field giving orders with his accustomed clearness 
and tranquillity.” He had previously brought Ritchie’s and Bid- 
dle’s companies into action, in addition to Towson’s, and the 
former of these gallant young men was severely wounded by the 
explosion of a shell from the enemy. He could not however, be 
prevailed upon to leave the field. Upon Ripley’s brigade com- 
ing up, Hindman was ordered to post his artillery on its right, 
in a line with the Infantry, and on the left of the 25th. Regiment; 
but owing to the darkness of the night, the movement could not 
be made with perfect accuracy, and a piece of artillery under 
captain Ritchie was thrown a few paces in front of the Infantry. 
The enemy were formed below the Hill and Ritchie was thus 
exposed between the two lines—Just before the firing commenced, 
Hindman sent him an order to bring his piece into line—Ritchie 
reported in person that it was impossible, as his horses were dis- 
abled—Hindman perceiving that he had become extremely faint 
again pressed him to retire, saying he would himself attend to 
the gun; but his manly spirit was not yet subdued, and he still 
refused to leave his post, declaring that he could sit on his horse 
and give orders. At the moment when the enemy was advancing, 
Hindman went with Ritchie to bring the piece into line, and 
while they were engaged in cutting the traces of a wounded horse 
which encumbered them, they received the fire of the enemy at 
the distance of not more than fifteen paces—Ritchie fell to rise 
no more—Hindman’s horse was killed, and in falling, carried his 
rider with him—The American line instantly answered the fire 
of the enemy, and threw them into momentary confusion. But 
being quickly rallied, they returned to a deadly conflict, and 
Hindman lay by the side of the brave and lamented Ritchie, par- 
tially protected by his horse—He continued in this situation 
more than twenty minutes between the two lines, while one blaze 
of fire succeeded another in each line, each alternately falling 
hack, and again coming into action—The enemy was finally 
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driven to the bottom of the hill, and Hindman arose uninjured 
from his “bed of peril,’’ and resumed his station in the line— 
Every man attached to Ritchie’s gun was killed except a non-com- 
missioned officer—Gen. Drummond did not suffer more than 
half an hour to elapse, before he renewed his efforts to regain the 
signal prize which had been wrested from him by American yal- 
our—Hindman had been directed to take possession of the cap- 
tured cannon, and in addition to his own, to form them intoa 
battery against the enemy—Having done so, the spot where the 
cannon were planted became the great point of contest—The 
artillery was served with uncommon skill and regularity and did 
great execution—Although its reyeated discharges were severely 
felt by the advancing foe, yet it could not keep him in check, and 
he continued to advance throwing in a constant fire till he was 
met by General Scott with the remnant of his brigade—The Gen- 
eral gallantly led them in person, between the pieces of artillery, 
to two desperate charges, in the latter of which he received two 
severe wounds, and was obliged to retire—Ripley brought up his 
brigade, and the enemy was again driven to the bottom of the 


hill. 
The third attempt by the British General to recapture his can- 


non, was yet more determined and more desperate, than either of 
the former. He had received reinforcements of fresh troops 
from Fort George, and advanced steadily within a very short dis- 
tance of his object. He poured in a destructive fire, which was 
rapidly returned by the second brigade under Ripley—The ene- 
my however, did not recoil, but, still advancing, repeated his dis- 
charge—Both lines were now parallel to each other through the 
whole extent, and each advancing at the point. of the bayonet, 
seemed to rely on that weapon to decide the fate of the action. 
The combat raged with the greatest fury, at that part of the 
Height where the cannon was stationed—The enemy forced him- 
self into the midst of Hindman’s artillery, and he was warmly 
engaged across the guns and carriages. The contest now became 
close and personal, and the American artillerists evinced the 
most unshakev resolution to defend the trophies which had been 
won by the gallantry of the 2ist. and 23d. Infantry. The enemy 
first gave way upon the flanks; the centre soon followed the ex- 
ample, and the assault upon the artillery being at this moment 
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repulsed, the whole line fled pricipitately—Notwithstanding the 
efforts of their officers they could not be rallied, but retired be- 
yond the reach of either cannon or musquetry, and Drummond 
relinquished all hope of recapturing his artillery. Major Gener- 
al Brown, having been twice wounded in the last attack, was 
compelled to leave the army under the command of General 
Ripley, with orders to collect the dead and wounded, and return 
to the encampment on the Chippewa. 

On the preceding day General Ripley moved with the army to 
the vicinity of Fort Erie, where he encamped, and determined to 
defend his position. Major Hindman was placed in command of 
the Fort, with directions to repair and strengthen the works by 
Details from the artillery, which gave him unceasing employment 
—On the 3d. of August the British General sat himself down, at 
the distance of two miles from the Fort with about five thousand 
men, having obtained considerable reinforcements—He made his 
approaches gradually, until he brought his entrenchments with- 
in five or six hundred yards, laying the plan of a regular siege— 
General Ripley lost no time in opening his trenches and carrying 
on his defensive arrangements. 

Au irregular fire was commenced as soon as the enemy was 
within cannon shot, and was kept up at intervals on both sides. 
On the 5th. of August, General Gaines arrived and took the com- 
mand of the army, confirming all the arrangements which had 
been previously made—Major Hindman’s station was in the 
main works, of which he had the separate command, but the whole 
of the artillery in and about the Fort was under his command— 
A heavy cannonade was opened on the morning of the 15th. and 
was kept up till the night of the 14th—shells, rockets, hot and 
cold shot being constantly thrown by both parties. General 
Gaines had ascertained that an attempt would be made on that 
night to storm the works, and he made every possibie prepara- 
tion to receive the enemy—unfortunately his force was far too 
weak to enable him to give a due degree of strength to every as- 
sailable point, as three or four thousand men would have been 
requisite for this purpose, and he had not more than half that 
number—these however were distributed with great judgment— 
‘The main works were exclusively occupied by the artillerists un- 
der Hindman, with the exception of-a small detachment of the 
19th Infantry under Major Trimble. 
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The firing ceased about 12 o’clock at night, and an awful in- 
terval ensued; at two the enemy’s approach was heard on the left 
of the garrison. Here he commenced his attack, and was twice 
vallantly repulsed by the 21st. regiment of Infantry under Major 
Wood of the engineers, by the 25d. regiment, and Captain Tow- 
son’s artillery—This attack was made for the purpose of induc- 
ing General Gaines to weaken his positions in the centre and on 
the right, by drawing from them reenforcements tothe support of 
his left, but the plan did not succeed—As soon, therefore as the 
contest became warm and active on the left, the enemy made 
his assault with two columns on the right and centre positions, the 
latter of which (being the Fort itself) was his principal object— 
‘The attacking column of the centre led by Colonel Drummond 
pressed upon the salient or North East bastion, and the North 
curtain of the Fort, at the same instant. Major Hindman hap- 
pened to be in that bastion at the moment, and discovered the 
enemy within ten yards of the ditch—Captain Williams, who had 
the immediate command of the bastion, opened his fire, which 
threw the enemy into momentary confasion. They formed again 
instantly and placing their scaling ladders against the ramparts 
mounted the parapet—They called out to the line extending to 
the Lake to cease firing; and this artifice had the effect to silence 
the Douglass battery and the Infantry placed near it, under the 
impression that the order proceeded from the garrison—Hind- 
man, however, met the enemy with his artillerists, and succeeded 


_ in beating them down from the works—Major Trimble who was 


posted with his Infantry to defend the curtain repulsed them like- 
wise at the same time—The assault was repeated in a few min- 
utes, and they were again driven back—A third attempt by 
Drummond to force himself over the works was equally unsuc- 
cessful, for Hindman and Trimble met him at every point and re- 
pelled him with considerable slaughter—The darkness of the 
night, and the clouds of smoke with which every object was now 
enveloped, completely concealed the enemy from the view of 
the garrison, and Major Hindman supposing they had passed 
round, to attack him at some other point, repaired first to the 
Southwest bastion, and afterwards to the Raveline with the view 
of meeting them—But Colonel Drummond who seems to have 


been determined on accomplishing his object, had only moved 
VOL. 11 7 
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round the ditch, and returning suddenly to the assault, he rapid- 
ly reascended his ladders, and got possession of the Bastion— 
The gallant Captain Williams fell in its defence—Lieutenant 
Watmough was desperately wounded, and the young and high- 
spirited M’Donough died defending himself with a handspike, 
after having been severely wounded, and after having twice asked, 
and twice been refnsed quarter—The monster Drummond shot 
him with a pistol, and almost instantaneously received his re- 
ward by a shot in the breast—Drummond’s death, however, did 
not dishearten his troops—they still kept possession of the bas- 
tion, and by the use of their pikes and small arms repelled every 
attempt to dislodge them—They also turned a 24 pounder, which 
they found in the captured bastion, upon the garrison—Hindman 
with his artillerists, and Trimble with his Infantry, made repeated 
attacks upon them without being able to drive them out—The 
artillerists had already suffered severely, but Major Hindman 
determined to renew his efforts, and in another attack he was 
aided by Captain Birdsall with a detachment of riflemen, which 
had been stationed in the ravelin opposite the gateway—He was 
again unsuccessful—Detachments from the first brigade were in- 
troduced over the Southwest bastion to Hindman’s assistance, 
and telling him they were ordered to charge the bastion, they 
were several times gallantly led on to the charge by Major Hall 
of the staff, and Captain Foster of the Infantry. But the approach 
to the bastion was so narrow and so well defended, that each 
charge failed—Although the various efforts of the garrison and of 
the reenforcing parties had heretofore proved unsuccessful, yet 
the enemy had not been able to advance one foot beyond the 
point that he had first gained possession of—He was much cut 
up too, and as the advance of the morning began to render ob- 
jects more visible, the firing from the artillery and small arms be- 
came very destructive, and it was thought that the enemy manifes- 
ted some appearance of retreating—The British reserve was every 
moment expected, and the guns of the Douglas battery had been 
sv turned as to enfilade it in its approach. Captain Fanning’s 
fire had already been opened with great effect, and Major Hind- 
man ordered Captain Biddle to charge with grape shot, and turn 
one of his pieces so as to sweep the glacis in front of the captured 
bastion. This order was obeyed with alacrity, and the piece 
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served with uncommon vivacity, although Captain Biddle was 
suffering with a severe wound, received in the cannonade of the 
preceding day, from one of the enemy’s shells. A part of the 
enemy’s reserve, it is said, had already reached the ditch, and 
were about to mount the parapet to the assistance of their friends, 
when an accident occurred of which they have since availed 
themselves ,as an apology for their defeat—by some means which 
have never been satisfactorily explained, a spark of fire was com- 
municated to ar ammunition chest, that had been placed under 
the platform of the captured bastion, and the tremendous explo- 
sion which followed, carried away the bastion, and strewed the 
adjacent ground with the mangled bodies of the enemy—The as- 
sault terminated: the British reserve fell back, and the assailants 
retired with their shattered columns to their encampinent. 

The siege, however, was still carried on with great spirit; for 
general Drummond having obtainedot her large reenforcements, 
he, in a few days, again opened his batteries upon Fort Erie. 
These were gallantly answered by Hindman’s artillery, and a 
constant cannonade was carried on by both sides, until the 17th 
of September, comprising a space of more than forty days, from 
the commencement of the siege. On the morning of the 17th of 
September, general Brown, who had recovered from his wounds, 
and resumed the command of the army, (general Gaines having 
been severely wounded) ordered a sortie from Fort Erie; in whcih 
he destroyed the enemy’s works, and compelled him to raise the 
siege. In this the artillery could have no part, and of course 
it does not belong to our, subject. During the siege of Fort Erie, 
as well as in the particular action of the 15th of August, major 
Hindman, as chief of artillery, had more frequent opportunities 
of signalizing himself, than, perhaps, any other officer of that 
army. ‘There was scarcely any respite. The cannonade was 
incessant, in which, of course, the artillery alone could take 
a part. No officer of artillery, in this country, ever enjoy~- 
ed an equal opportunity in the acquisition either of experi- 
ence or distinction, 

General Gaines, in his official letter to the secretary of war, 
giving an account of the assault upon Fort Erie, says: “major 
Hindman and the whole of the artillery under the command of 
that excellent officer, displayed a degree of gallantry and good 
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conduct, not to be surpassed;”’ and again: ‘in fact every individu- 
al of the corps did his duty.” 

For his services upon this occasion, major Hindman received 
the brevet rank of Lietenaut Colonel. 

Major general Izard soon after arrived on the Niagara frontier, 
with the right division of the army, and was placed in command: 
general Brown having been ordered to Sackett’s Harbour. 

While the army under general Izard was operating in the 
neighbourhood of Black Creek and Chippewa, lieutenant colonel 
Hindman, with the artillery, was left in command of Fort Erie. 
About the first of November, the army was withdrawn to the 
American shores, and colonel Hindman was ordered to blow up 
the works at Fort Erie, and recross the Niagara. This service 
was performed, and he transported his guns and the remnant of 
his battallion across the river Buffaloe, after an absence of four 
months. His battallion entered Canada on the 3d of July, with 
sixteen officers, including himself. It now returned with but two 
who had escaped the disasters of war; Hindman and Tow- 
son being the only two, who had not been killed, wounded, or 
made prisoners. 

The high estimation in which the distinguished services of 
this gallant corps were held by the government, is evidenced by 
the brevets distributed among its officers. Hindman received two, 
the first as lieutenant colonel, the second as colonel; Towson re- 
received two, one as major, the other as lieutenant colonel, the 
other surviving captains, Biddle, Archer, and Fanning, were 
brevetted as majors. Williams and Ritchie had both fallen in 
“the lap of victory,” most deservedly lamented. It is believed 
that ali the surviving lieutenants, certainly most of them, were 
advanced one grade by brevet. 

Colonel Hindman remained in winter quarters at Buffaloe 
during the winter, and in the spring of 1815, after the close of the 
war, he obtained permission to visit his friends in Maryland; it be- 
ing his first furlough, since he joined his regiment, in May 1812. 
He had then left home a stripling, and a lieutenant, he new re- 
turned, in less than three years, “embrowned indeed by the 
rough usages of war,” but with rank and reputation, fairly won, 
and modestly worn; and a name that will find a place in the his- 
iory of his country, — 
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Lord Byron. 
(Concluded from page 485.) 


Siege of Corinth. 
On this poem we shall make but few remarks—It has been 
already reviewed in the Portico. 
All acknowledge that the wing of Byron did flag. ‘The 11th 
and 14th stanzas however contain a most beautiful picture. In 
some parts Byron speaks loudly.—Of Alp he says: 


“He rul’d them, man may rule the worst, 
By ever daring to be first.” 








And in the whole of that passage where the eye dwells with 
such lifted exultation, on those orbs “so wildly—spirituall y 
bright,” and in this: 








Tis midnight—on the mountain’s brown, 
The cold round moon shines deeply down.” 















In the following he has incorporated the worst of “monk 
Lewis’s”’ manner with his own—of the dogs who were preying 
on the slaughtered ‘Turks he says: 


“From a Tartar’s skull they had pealed the flesh, 
As ye peal a fig when the fruit is fresh, 

And their white tusks, crouch’d o’er their whiter skull, 
As it slipp’d thro’ their jaws when their edge grew dull. 
And they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead.” 


“The hair tangled round the jaw” of the “wild dog,” is 
Byron. But the rest is that corrupt, contemptible accumulation 
of nursery appeals, which he himself has ridiculed so poignantly 
in others. These Poets are not satisfied with a strong allu- 
sion to such particulars—they must be so miserably circumstan- 
tial—they would speak not to the sight alone, but to all the 
senses. The passage ends most deplorably; and Byron him- 
self becomes a most profound explorer of the bathos. 

In the two following lines a most characteristick thought is 
very awkwardly, expressed; of the spectres arm, he says: 
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*It was so wan and transparent of hue 
You might have seen the moon shine through.” 








“Wring the black drop from thy heart,” is worthy of M. G. 
Lewis, and Southey too—but the touch of the Phantom’s fingers, 
when it “thrilled to the bone,” is all Byron’s; and this “her 
words came forth without her breath,”—a speaking statue! 

Some doubtful rhymes occur, as well as some terminations that 
are any thing but rhymes—“dipped, wept,” dust, breast,” “dis- 
may’d and maid!” What should we have said of Byron’s first 
poems, childish as some of them undoubtedly were, if we had 
seen such paltry lines as these: 


*Sounds of strife, on the field 

Mingle there with volleying thunder, 
Which makes the distant cities wonder. 
You might have heard it on that day, 

O’er Selamis and Megara, 

(We have heard the hearers say.)”” 





The power of the old man’s arm, is shown by one omnipotent 
word, his foes lay in a “semicircle.” 

As an eternal testimony that a Great Poet may stoop as well 
as soar, Byron recapitulates the consequences of the old man’s 
last effort: 


“Many a tall and goodly man, 
Scorch’d and shrivell’d to a span, 
When he fell to earth again 

Like a cinder strew’d the plain.” 


Byron himself could not have been ‘shrivell’d” nearer to a 
“span” if he had participated in the gambols of these “goodly” 
men—or have returned to earth more unlike his former self. 

At that earth-shock he says, 


“The nearer steed plung’d o’er the plain 
And burst his girth and tore his rein.” 


And then adds: 


“The bull-frog’s note from out the marsh, 
Deep mouth’d arose.” 
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Where was the bull-frog 1» the marsh, or our? We suppose 
there must be something peculiarly terrifick in the roar of 
the Corinthian frog. Byron does not descend from Heaven to 
earth, so suddenly.—We never hear him talking of the thun- 
derer’s voice, and the cry of a cricket in the same breath. And 
therefore must conclude that this is no stoop, but a regular step 
in the climax, and consequently that the sympathies of the Greek 
bull-frog at such earth-shocks are always more energetically 
expressed—than those of the plunging steed; that the galloping 
croak of the former, is a better illustration of an earth-quake, 
than the wild neighings and bursting majesty of the war horse. 
He concludes with great spirit, which rather confirms our opin- 
ion: 


“With sudden wing and ruffled breast, 
The eagle left his rocky nest, 

The smoke assail’d his startled beak, 
And made him higher soar and shriek.” 


Parasina. 


His lordship avers that this poem was written before Lara.— 
Indeed we shall not question it. It is a puerile performance, but 
he has published it at the age of twenty-seven, and we care not 
when it was written, but pursuing the path that we originally 
traced for ourselves, consider it as the production of his matu- 
rity. Every syllable seems but an imitation of Byron, if we ex- 
cept the “hot blood” that “ebbs and flows,” beneath the pres- 
sure of the hand, when the brow is throbbing with unuttera- 
ble agony—and the essence of Hugo’s speech, which is nearly 
all, most determined and heroick eloquence: 


“It is not that I dread the death, 
For thou hast seen me by thy side, 
All redly thro’ the battle ride-” 


Which may, in some measure, redeem Byron from the sleepless 
disgrace that will haunt his reputation for the remainder. 

He paints with a strong hand, those large full tears that ga- 
ther so slowly beneath the burning lid of suffering—that fall so 
silently—the appearance of that lid, while it seems to press 
upon the swollen balls—and says of one of the tears: 


“It was a thing to—see not hear.” 
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A very remarkable observation—we have hitherto wondered at 
the eloquence of the tear, because we thought its eloquence was 
silence; and this involved a kind of contradiction, which we 
thank lord Byron, from the bottom of our hearts, for thus recon- 
ciling. 

Occasionally Byron is himself for a moment, but he moves as 
if spell bound. Some enchanter seems to have thrown a robe 
around him, whose folds deepen in every successful resistance to 
his lordship’s struggles. He looks from the cloud that envelopes 
him, but it is only to say farewell. 

Speaking of that living fountain of intense feeling, which me- 
mory places in the heart, whose spirit increases as its tide dimi- 
nishes—that suffering—passion—agony—despair—and age, can 
only incrust—of those burning embers which abide after the 
flame has gone, he compares it to the winter stream: 


“The deepest ice that ever froze, 

Can only o’er the surface close; 

The living stream lies quick below, 
And flows—and cannet cease to flow.” 


The tree that has lost a limb—been bent by the storm—or 
shattered by the tempest, may spring again into life: 


“All greenly fresh, and wildly free.” 


And his words are as luxuriant as the vegetation he describes, but 
if that tree be scathed by the lightning—it flourishes no more, 
We hope Byron has only bent to the storm, not been riven by 
the blast of heaven—that his heart is yet sound, and his spirit 
yet capable of rushing abroad in the same ungovernable richness. 


His last Poems. 


The first poem in the collection, just published, is his farewell 
to England; and he might have added, to himself. There is not 
one line worthy of him—some very pretty thoughts it is true, 
such as “kissing the heart he has wounded,” and the stork that 
“hangs out her home in the sky;” but there are many lines, many 
verses absolutely childish, both in meaning and language. How 
shall we account for this? Lord Byron is the creature of ap- 
parent contradiction—but every action of his soul may be traced 
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to one impulse, ambition—and no man has more real consistency 
of character.—We will attempt to reconcile this contradiction. 
When Byron wrote these odes to his wife, his child, and his 
country, he felt too deeply. Byron’s pictures are of the heart— 
he can, therefore, be minute, without being tiresome. While 
other authors are perplexing us with many reasons for an act, 
Byron gives us one—we do not have to toil through a long string 
of consequences, which have been registered with acute preci- 
sion, but he seizes the very heart itself, holds it firmly in his 
iron grasp, and records every flutter—for every flutter leads to 
events of terrible mement—and then Byron is minute, but in the 
hurry of feeling no man can be so.—What soldier can re- 
cord the events of a battle circumstautially, while he is engaged 
himself?—-as well may a man be circumstantial when the liga- 
ments of his heart are bursting. When the spirit aches no man 
can write—but, when the agony is over, then can the sufferer 
register his throes—if a man has been happy, he paints that 
happiness with a freshnes in after years, that will far exceed the 
reality. The poet and the painter, both feel and picture the 
beauties of spring better, amid the dreariness of winter than 
when surrounded by its blossoms and vegetation. The heart, 
while it is bleeding, shrinks from observation, for its sorrows are 
holy and uncomplaining. It boasts not of its wounds, but of its 
scars. The first it would conceal, the latter it exposes in triumph, 
to tell how much it hath endured—who gave the wound, and 
where, and when: it has leisure to point every pang and magnify 
every suffering, with all those aggravating circumstances which 
undying memory never fails to suggest: if it has yielded to the 
storm, it would seek in our sympathies for its justification—its 
sorrows are shown in every possible light, and our commisera- 
tion is its acquittal. 

Genuine feeling may be always partially excited by a display 
of feeling, but it cannot be managed. Let the most eloquent man 
that ever lived, feel all that his words imply, and he would cease 
to be eloquent. No man can make us feel poignantly, unless his 
head be stored with imagery gleaned from real life---then he 
may exhibit the very point and barb of suffering. Passion is not 
always eloquent, and never when, it is passion unrestrained; it 
comes too directly at its object. We can see a man drop dead 
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at our feet in the last stage of human wretchedness, and be not 
half so much affected, as by a well managed relation of his suf- 
ferings—it is the power of painting the past and poisoning every 
recollection that constitutes impassioned eloquence. Heart- 
rending emotion never yet reached the heart of man at once— 
our judgment requires a sort of explanatory evidence that the 
emotion we see is well founded, and if well founded sincere. 

Fools only are affected by seeing others laugh or weep without 
knowing the cause. A man of great fancy may even fancy 
feeling, and act emotion until he excite a corresponding pulse in 
our hearts. Absolute suffering may groan with truth enough at 
its depth to excite a temporary participation, but we are all anxi- 
ous to get released from the obligations of sympathy, from such 
rehearsals of the passions; and we forget such excitement, when 
the object disappears.—But it is memory, unrelenting memory, 
past feeling, whose tremendous power is so absolute, and so ir- 
resistible. Every groan, and throb, and tear, is dwelt upon— 
and our sufferings are magnified like the virtues of those we 
have lost. They are in the mist of other days, and who can say 
how much they deceive us? Byron addresses his wife, his child, 
and his home—and the world, knowing how much he had felt 
on less worthy occasions, believed he felt then in the same pro- 
portion.—They sympathise with the exile, who is a husband 
and a father, and forget the poet. 

Indeed these odes contain but feeble evidences of sorrow; 
show them to any man who knows nothing of the author’s “family 
history”’—and if he really knows Byron, he will declare them 
to be spurious—but if he does not, he will probably call them 
very pretty and very affecting, and never look at them again, or 
inquire for the author. 

We are satisfied of the justice of these observations, and the 
conclusion would be irresistible, that as these last poems contain 
evidence of feeling, their author did not feel: what then could 
induce him to publish such poems? We reply, that lord Byron 
did feel keenly, terribly—and he would have bled to death in 
silence—but he felt resentment, and that is the key to this whole 
system of contradictions.—While feeling urged his silence, 
resentinent drove him to a publick appeal—he would enlist the 
sympathies of others for his sorrews:—resentment could make 
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him write in spite of his heart, but it could not make him write 
well. ‘That ungovernable ambition was roused, he would make 
a people the judges of his family sorrows; and this brought lord 
Byron to the degrading indelicacy of opening his fire side to vul- 
gar curiosity. That ambition will never die in his lordship’s 
bosom, but it will assume a nobler form; the time will come, 
when resentment will fail to support him, beneath the overwhelm- 
ing consciousness of having rendered his wife and himself 
a spectacle for impertinent pity, and a subject for coffee 
house gossip. Then he will fee’, and he will deserve to feel. 
The sanctity of family grievances should never be penetrated 
by the unpitying eye of the publick—nothing will justify—no- 
thing excuse it. 

Admit that these sorrows were dragged before a mob of sarcas- 
tick fashionables; but Byron, himself should have stood there, the 
husband of his wife and the father of his child—and have defended 
the altar of family confidence, from pollution: if any other hand 
had dared to raise the veil, and bring his shrinking family before 
such ruffian censors, he should have exacted a retribution worthy 
of himself. But Byron, the husband, the father, should never 
have been seen hanging his “farewell” labels on her he loved, 
for the unfeeling curiosity of a cold world to sneer at. 

We now come to the last and Least of all his poems,—We 
will commence with his Curse of Minerva: he has taken one of 
the most beautiful dresses of another of his poem, and thrust 
into it an awkward, and incongruous satire. He makes Minerva, 
the patron Goddess of Athens, descend from heaven with abun- 
dance of pomp—to devote a Scotchman to the furies. There are 
not twenty of the new lines in this poem that are worthy of Byron 
—two of them we shall give—of devoted Ireland, he says the 
furies 

























“Wring her vitals with their fiery hands.” 


And the column of flame, with which this exasperated auto- 
. maton, threatens London that 


“Shakes his red shadow o’er the startled Thames.” 







The ode to St. Helena seems a sort of atonement for the tri- 
umphant shout he uttered over Buonaparte in Elba, when his vic- 
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tim was bound and bieeding. We say let such tyrants “eat their 
hearts away.” But poesy should not shake her plumes over such 
prey; it is exquisitely beautiful. “Lines to his daughter,” 


are very pretty—because a father wrote them. The “Lily of 


France,” is no better than some of his earliest poems, which he 
affects to lament so seriously. We would gladly leave the sub- 
ject, but Byron, Byron must not be spared. Who would 
believe that a man who could write the “Corsair,” “Childe Ha- 
rolde,” and “British Bards,” could ever stoop to such ribaldry, 
such contemptible doggerel, as the “Adieu to Malta,” and the 
“Triumph of the Whale?” 

How fortunate for the admirers of genius, that Byron had no- 
thing so superlatively contemptible as either, in his childish 
poems.—They would never have been reviewed, and lord Byron 
might never have been stung into excellence. But for the honour 
of Poets and Poesy, we say from our hearts, before that great 
man shall add another blot to his glorious reputation, may he be 
gathered to his fathers!—If his friends publish such poems with- 
out his knowledge, may Apollo find some punishment propor- 
tioned to their offence! We can wish them none greater, than 
that they may have their understandings so enlightened as to 
comprehend his beauties. 

There is a “pungent reply” too, at the end of the volume, 
which, we confess, nearly disheartened us. We looked at it again 
and again—we consulted our friends—some suggested it was pro- 
bably an acrostick—some a riddle, some one thing, and some 
another. At length we have discovered it to be only a pungent 
“quiz”’*—Stupid as the lines of Fitzgerald are, they are the spi- 
rit of wit, to lord Byron’s reply. The joke itseems is this: 
Fitzgerald has an unhappy habit of rehearsing his wit in Beer- 
houses, and Byron very clumsily tells him so.—Fitz says, <I 
don’t read what you write,’ and Byron, with amazing readiness, 
retorts—And I don’t read what you write.” 

Iethe name of Apollo, and dignity, and decency, let not Jord 
Byron stoop to such disgraceful, grovelling, straw-fencing as 
this—Let him imagine his own Conrad cheating at all-fours, for 
a mug of beer, and he has a fair picture of himself. 
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Byron has a constitutional sullenness about him that would 
keep him respectable, was not his ambition so unbounded, so li- 
centious. He has made one part of mankind his admirers by 
his genius—another by sympathy with his family sorrows, and 
now he would endear himself to the very vulgar by familiarity. 
He has left the path assigned him by the muses, in pursuit of 
common reputation, disputing with ballad-mongers and epigram- 
matists; and this is like the ambition of Goldsmith to imitate the 
tricks of the monkey. 

Byron has not an uncommon FANcY, but he has uncommon 
FEELING. There are no wandering beams of the God dancing 
on the surface of his thoughts—his rays are concentrated, and 
they burn in the very core of his heart. 

‘Byron’s fall has been as unexpected as his ascent. Had he made 
his attack on the Edinburgh Reviewers with the desperate fero- 
city of Rhoderic Diu, he would have met with the same fate—but 
now, in a most intemperate manner, with “might unquestioned, ” 
he descends to the ignoble amusement of branding a woman 
with eternal infamy. 

Byron should never trifle, his imagination is not light and lux- 
uriant enough for flowers—but it can produce the eternal moun- 
tain plant, whose arms can prop the heavens, and confine the 
storm. 

Byron appears frequently to abandon himself to his feelings, 
but there is never an instant when he is not completely their 
master—in their wildest moments his thoughts find ther wanton- 
ness trammelled by a mighty though invisible constraint. ‘There 
are moments when he strikes upon our morality and it almost crum- 
bles beneath his touch—We get to approve crime, it is made so 
dazzingly glorious by his magick. He has a supernatural power 
over us, but its existence still depends in a great measure upon 
ourselves; we are willing to be enslaved, for we never feel half so 
free and bouyant as when lifted along by the tempest of his Ge- 
nius—with no will but his, we feel Free. But if he once Suffers 
us to regain a firm foothold, whence Criticism may lift her eye 
keenly and steadily upon him, undazzled by the halo of reputa- 
tion, her glance will be unwearied and searching She may ac- 
knowledge his supremacy again, but she will first be satisfied that 
it exists, 
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Nothing but long silence can save Byron for this age; the next 
will have forgotten his foibles and his faults, while his glories 
and beauties will be hourly recording themselves on their hearts 


with imperishable effect. A. 


FOR THE PORTICO. 


Elizabeth, Queen of England, once more. 


H. Y. S. tendering his most respectful compliments to the 
Editors of the Portico, and their correspondents, begs leave. 
briefly to offer some remarks on the subject in controversy, be- 
tween S. and himself. In so doing, while he declines taking no- 
tice of any remarks of his adversary, which might be suspected 
of conveying an “invidious implication;” he disclaims, for him- 
self, any design of insinuating any thing invidious, concerning 
a gentleman, to whom he is necessarily indifferent, as his very 
name is unknown to, and unconjectured by him. That Eliza- 
beth’s danger was not enhanced, by the life of Mary, is an asser- 
tion which it appears to him, cannot be “proved wholly unfound- 
ed;”? on the contrary, he is of opinion, that the whole history of 
her reign goes to prove the truth of the proposition. Whether the 
assertion is true or not, is, however, for the present purpose, 
wholly immaterial. H. Y.S. is not the advocate of Mary, he 
admits, because he cannot deny, (nor does he wish to deny.) 
that she was an adultress, and a murderess. He is not advanced 
in life, nor much “hacknied in the ways of men;” yet he has 
seen enough of the world te have learned, that of two contend- 
ing parties, it is very possible both may be in the wrong; and 
though without pretensions to science, he has made sufficient 
progress in ethical knowledge to know, that even the criminal 
has rights which it is criminal to violate. He meant to deny 
that Mary’s life increased Elizabeth’s danger, but if it did, that 
circumstance alone gave Elizabeth no right over the life of Mary. 

Such right she could only acquire through extreme necessity, 
or by means of a state of just war. For H. Y. 8. avers again, 
that Mary was not amenable to the laws of England, she was 
not subject to them by birth, she could only become subject to 
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them by her own act. Her residence in England was not a vo- 
luntary one, how then had she become subject to the English 
law? ‘The case put by S. of a voluntary residence of one sove- 
reign in the dominions of another, is not parallel, and H. Y. 8. 
neither admits nor denies the right of inflicting punishment in 
such acase. Although, from analogy to the case of an ambassa- 
dor, he suspects that expulsion would be the extent to which the 
infliction could be carried. But Mary’s residence was not a vo- 
luntary one, she, indeed, came into England voluntarily, but 
when she would have withdrawn herself, she was prevented. 
Her local allegiance to England would have determined the mo- 
ment she had quitted the soil of that country. But she was un- 
justly prevented from quitting it; she must, therefore, according 
to every principle of reason and justice, be taken, to have deter- 
mined such allegiance, (if it ever existed) having done all that 
was in her power to effect that purpose. If then she was not 
amenable to English law, (and the course of proceeding agaist 
her, shows she was not considered so to be.) she could only be 
justly put to death in a case of extreme necessity, or in the pro- 
secution of a just war. The necessity which gives an individual 
a right over the life of another, is by all moralists agreed to ex- 
ist only when the existence of one is incompatible with that of the 
other. The operation of such an incompatibility is mutual, and 
either party may then destroy the other, unless where the in 

compatibility is produced by the wrongful act ofone of the parties. 
In that case the wrong doer acquires no right, and the case isin 
fact that of a private war. Buta case of absolute incompatibil- 
ity must be made out, and not a bare increase of Flizabeth’s dan- 
ger, by the existence of Mary, before Elizabeth upon the prin- 
ciple of necessity acquired a right over the life of her rival. But 
the strong ground of the advocates of Elizabeth, seems to be 
the supposition of a private war existing between her and Mary. 
By a private war I mean an hostility between two individuals, 
who, living in a state of nature, without any common arbiter be- 
ween them, are compelled to resort to force or stratagem to 
assert some right, of which one or both of them have been de- 
prived. Such a war, H. Y. 8. believes did exist between Eliza- 
beth and Mary, who, he flatters himself he has showh, were in a 
state of nature, as to each other. But then this war must have 
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been just on the part of Elizabeth, or under it she could acquire 
no right. That no person shall take advantage of his own wrong, 
is not less a maxim of universal and eternal justice, than of our 
municipal law. 

The question then resolves itself into who was the aggressor in 
this supposed war? H. Y.S. undertakes to prove that it was 
Elizabeth. The advocate of Elizabeth admits, and indeed -he 
cannot deny, that the crimes committed by Mary in Scotland, 
have nothing to do with this question, they were no just cause 
of war against her to Elizabeth. The controversy between them 
arises entirely after Mary’s residence in England; for, on her 
arrival there, Elizabeth received her as a friend, and thereby 
waved all right, if she had any, to wage war for her former con- 
duct. Not the slightest act of hostility, has been laid to the 
charge of Mary, until Elizaheth had set her the example by un- 
justly depriving her of her liberty. 

H. Y. S. again disclaims the character of the advocate of 
Mary, he admits, in the language of his opponent, that she was 
“stained with every crime that could disgrace her sex and de- 
grade humanity,” and that she is “without reserve, branded 
with the deepest infamy.”’ But he cannot go farther, he cannot 
agree with S. that ‘Elizabeth is wholly exculpated from blame.” 
On the contrary, he accuses her of the murder of her guilty, but 
unhappy kinswoman, over whose grave he (who is not so stern a 
moralist as S.) must be permitted to waste some compassion. 
And if he has succeeded, as he is vain enough to think he has, in 
showing, that Mary was not amenable to English law, and that 
in the private war, which may be presumed to have existed be- 
tween them, Elizabeth was the aggressor; he thinks that he has 
proved his accusation, unless it can be shown that Mary’s con- 
tinued existence was incompatible with the life of Elizabeth. 

In this controversy H. Y. 8S. is actuated solely by the love of 
justice and truth, he has no predilections for Elizabeth or Mary, 
he pities the one, and admires the other; he has no preference 
for the house of Tudor or of Stuart; he has no choice between 
Upas and Machireel. He, therefore, declines plunging further, 
jnto a controversy which would be wearisome to him, and can- 
not be interesting to the publick. He regrets having ventured 
upon ground which has been trodden by men to whom he must 
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show as the glow-worm to the meridian sun. He will, therefore, 
«spare his ineffectual fire;” but he retires with undiminished con- 
fidence in the goodness of his cause, and should his opponent 
think fit to reply to these hurried remarks, he will leave to him 
whatever of advantage or of triumph, he may derive from con- 
cluding the controversy. 

Baltimore, Dec. 14, 1816. 


THE CLUB-ROOM, 
By Horace De Monde, Esquire. 
No. VII. 


O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels ag others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion: 
What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea‘e us, 


And ev‘n devotion! 
*e. * #®# @ete 


Then, Jamie, I shall say na mair, 
But quat my sang, 
Content wi‘ you to make a pair, 
Whare‘er I gang. ————_ BURNS. 


To Horace DeMonde, Esquire. 
Dear Sir, 


Please to inform me in your next number, whether 
your club will admit another member—If it will, I have no fur- 
ther fear; for I'll bet you a hat to a watch-riband, that I am the 
man, in your own opinion, before you shall have half finished this 
epistle. You know, dear Mr. Secretary, that there is nothing 
so unpleasant, to aman of real modesty, as egotism; and therefore 
you must excuse me, if I should omit some trifling qualifications 
in this catalogue, that you may hereafter perceive to belong to 
me, ona personal interview. First then, I ama very young 
man—a certain something, as Alexander once said to his father 
Philip—by the way, speaking of father Philip, we got up the 
whole scene at our school-house last week, and my grand moth- 
er played Alice—and as your Managers say, she did it well too 
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—But, pardon me, I have wandered a little. Youth, I take it, 
must be a powerful recommendation in a candidate. Secondly, 
I am already familiar with the characters of all your members, 
if I may judge of them from their writings—consequently, as my 
friend Horace says—but no matter. Another qualification I 
possess, is the overflowing abundance of brain—of mind—of 
something, which, I dare say, you have observed before this—In 
short, for any thing inthe literary way, Iam your man, “prologue 
or epilogue,” drunk, or sober. In the newt place, I have no un- 
becoming propensities—I neither smoke, chew, nor take snuft— 
am particularly attentive to cleanliness, put on a clean shirt every 
Sunday morning, and wash my face and hands every other day, 
regularly, cold or hot. Nor am I particularly diffident, though, 
as Dr. Johnson says, in his last edition of Shakespear’s Roman 
Empire, «diffidence is becoming”’—a very sensible remark, in my 
opinion, but the author should have said when and where difli- 
dence is becoming. But,as I was saying, I am not easily discon- 
certed; even if I fail in a story or a joke, I can still hold up my 
head, and will promise never to disgrace the club. All our fam- 
ily have been distinguished for a certain agreeable composure, 
while anv'body was laughing atthem. I never knew one of them 
to get mad, as we call it, but, I think, very inelegantly; ruffled 
is a much better word, as Edmund Pitt says, in his Sermon on 
the «Wealth of Nations.”—We are al ways at liome, as a body may 
say, in all circumstances and on all occasions. The fact is, 
dear Secretary, my brother William and myself are what you 
may call d——d fine fellows—not that I mean that he is a fair 
span for me— no, no, not so bad as that neither—but he is what 
our neighbours call an oddity; so am 1, and two, you know, 
make apair. Therefore—But, pray Mr. Secretary, do you know 
William, or Billy, as we call him facetiously, i. e. for shortness? 
‘vou'll never see his like again” as Captain Cook has it. 

Now you must know that Billy was once hideously inclined to 
be sheepish: but about three years ago, at the very acmé—the ze- 
nith—the crisis of his complaint—the disease took a new form, 
and Billy is now quite another man. It was at the dinner table 
of one of our uncles in your city—Billy had never been in town 
before—it was in the winter, when apples, you know, are scarce, 
and Billy had brought a couple of them in his pocket, ready 
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skinned, and as big as dumplings, asa present to our two cousias 
—but Billy had forgotten them, until he was seated at table—so 
he got up, walked round and gave each of them one. Billy says, 
they all laaghed—and a servant was called to wipe off the crumbs 
of gingerbread and cheese that stuck to them. Now this wasa 
great trial—but Billy thought he might as well laugh as ery, and 
so he joined in the laugh—and they all called him a D h 
clever fellow, and took it for a joke. And, now, he can do any 
thing and every thing, and no body complains, for he is a licensed 
oddity—says Billy to me, when he told me the story, “my teeth 
chattered, and my tongue was so dry, I thought 1 was choking” 
—I have since found the same idea in drthur Voung’s “Ode for 
St. Cecilia’s day” which you may remember: 





“His teeth were calcined, and his tongue was so dry, 
It rattled against them, as tho’ you should try 
To play the Piano with thimbles.”— 


Since then, he has been so perfectly disciplined, that he can 
remain at his ease, where I should almost die of fear—Once, I re- 
member, after a dead silence, at a conversation party, of full fif- 
teen minutes, Billy burst out into a horse-laugh—every body 
joined him, and after they had all laughed till their sides ached, 
they asked him what they were laughing atr «Nothing!” said Bil- 
ly—nothing,”’ said he, and then they laughed again. I tried the 
same trick some time ago; but some how or other, it did not take 
—nobody laughed but Billy and I, and he laughed at me—and 
they would not give me an opportunity to say “nothing,” as he 
did—I have seen him begin a long story, and repeat it after a man 
who had just told it, not altering it more than one or two such 
words as and or but, and wind it up by telling them, that that was 
the way, he heard it—and then they would all shout again; but I 
never could see the wit of that, though Billy always does it among 
strangers. 

Now for a few more of my own qualifications—TI can write Val- 
entine’s verses, mark pocket-handkerchiefs, and cut watch-papers 
as Primrose says, in his “Vicar of Wakefield.” 1 can size offa 
company at a ball-room, parade, or tea-party—can introduce Mr. 
A.B. to Miss. X. Y. Z. in great style—drive a gig tantrum, as we 
call it—and ride @ shovel, (you see I can quote French too) like a 
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Jehu, when nobody is looking at me—I mention these things, dear 
Mr. Secretary, because you might think I could not know so 
much of the sciences, unless I had neglected the arts—the accom- 
plishments—But, as I said once, in a debating club—*a literary 
table must have fritters upon it, as well as roast beef ”—What 
do you think of that Mr. Sec. In fact, I am up to any thing— 
write poetry, prose, with or without rhyme or measure—narra- 
tive, doggrel, epithalamium, acrostick, or epic—all the same to 
me—‘“have at ye all”—as Archbishop Tillotson says, in his *Trea- 
tise on the game of Whist’”’—can tell a story uncommonly well, 
and locate it as well asa surveyor could lay out a township— 
have an excellent memory—never forget names—nor where they 
live, nor where it happened You will perceive that I am not 
very particular in crossing my t*s and dotting my i’s, but you 
will please to correct that, as well as some errours I may have 
committed in quoting the poets and such fellows—but I never 
could copy word for word, and letter for letter, or as the Latins 
have it adeo sunt multa.— 

You see now what I can do—and besides, I will write an epi- 
taph or an elegy, a Libel or a Confession, for any or all of the 
members of the club, with the greatest delight and despatch—By 
the way, I forgot to mention, that I shall be in town next month, 
and if you admit me into the club, you shall have some of our 
characters, here—profiles, at full length, with or without eye- 
brows, noses, or ears, at fifteen minutes’ warning. 

Yours kindly, Jamz. 








My friend Jamie seems to have forgotten, that I am Secre- 
tary to more than one Club, and that his omission to point out 
of which it is that he wishes to become a member, reduces me to 
what he would probably call a quandary. His qualifications, 
however, are so numerous and so well supported, that I may ven- 


ture to promise him success, in any or all of them. a aie 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


——_ 
FOR THE PORTICO. 
Observations on the Weather of 1816. 


Mr. Epiror, 

Amidst the variety of speculations which are to be found in 
our daily or monthly publications, it may be considered a matter 
of surprise, that few or none should be dedicated to the investi- 
gation of the phenomena of climate, not only as applied to our 
part, but also the eastern proportion of the northen hemisphere. 
Remarks on the leading circumstances for some past years, that 
have presented themselves on our shores, as well as on those of 
Europe; accompanied by barometrical diaries, would, I think, 
enable us to account for changes that all have felt, though few 
have given themselves the trouble of investigating their remote 
causes. I would beg leave then, to offer through the medium of 
your useful publication, some ideas that have occurred to me on 
the subject of our last unparallelled summer, and from a few 
premises on that point, make some deductions relative to the pre- 
sent winter, and the summer of the ensuing year. If these ob- 
servations draw from a more practically philosophick pen, an 
ampler and more satisfactory discussion of the subject, they will 
not be offered in vain. 

It is generally admitted, that within the memory of man, there 
has been no summer so short, or so inclementas the last. Its ri- 
gour, to use a strange phrase as applied to the season, which 
should be that of genial heat, has been equally felt in Europe, as 
in North America. In Europe snow has fallenin July, and we 
have had no month of the year without frost in these United 
States. 

The observations of experienced persons, announce for the 
last fifteen years, a gradual change in the climate of Europe, and 
it is believed that the same revolution has presented itself on this 
side of the Atlantick. Our springs are later and wetter, our 
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summers shorter and colder, though with less rain than in former 
years, and the early part of our winters milder. 

These changes with us, have been in vain attempted to be 
accounted for, by the clearing of the country, and the extended 
cultivation of the soil; causes, which should have produced a 
very different effect, in making our climate warmer, our summers 
more uniform, and the whole winter less rigorous. The super- 
stitious have sought for the source of last summer’s cold, in the 
spots on the sun’s disk, whilst others, not exploring the true 
reason, fear a final deterioration of our climate, that will make 
it hardly more desirable than that of Lapland. 

I would fain afford some comfort to the despairing on this last 
most material head, and if 1 do not accomplish that, it is still 
better to hope than to fear, to foresee good, thougs doubtful, 
than to anticipate evil, though inevitable. 

It is recorded, that the weather of 1753—4 was so inclement, 
that the whole northen ocean was filled with floatingice. iceland 
situated between Norway and Greenland, was blocked up by the 
ice, insomuch that the summer’s sun was unable to dissolve it, 
or to warm the chilled air of the Island: there was no summer, 
the crops failed, and the starvation of a great part of the popula- 
tion, as well as of all the animals on it, was the consequence. 
That year, Greenland whose coast was, previously, generally ac- 
cessible by vessels, and which had many Norwegian colonies set- 
tled there, was closed up by vast quantities of ice floated on it 
from the Arctic circle. Since that period, the ice has held posses- 
sion of the whole of the coast of Greenland; the country has been 
unvisited, little is known respecting it, and it is supposed that the 
Norwegian colonists or their descendants have become nearly or 
wholly extinct from the rigour of the climate. 

This vast accumulation of polar ice, there is reason to believe, 
has of late years, been much increased. The lofty promontories 
of Baffin’s and Hudson’s Bays, projecting with their huge cliffs 
in many places perpendicularly over their respective seas, furnish 
those enormous masses, fed by the incessant mists and rain, 
which, detached by their own weight, fall into the sea, and are 
carried to the south by the current and winds. 

There is no record of the seasons of the years preceding the 
ereat ice accumulation so fatal to Iceland and Greenland; nor of 
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those immediately following—W hether the former had been 
colder or the latter warmer—Had there been any, the argument 
lam about to offer, might perhaps, have been more plausibly 
‘urged. 

1 am induced to believe, that whenever the great bodies of 
Arctic ice, are on the increase, the summers of part of the 
northern Hemisphere situated near the ocean, will become gradu- 
ally colder and shorter, keeping pace with that increase, until 
the laws of nature, or those which regulate the symmetry, the pro- 
portions, or the centre of gravity in short, of this globe, cause a 
discharge of the oppressing, enormous weight, which might possi- 
bly otherwise affect the regular movement of our planet. 

‘In the winter of 1804—5, large masses of ice were separated 
from the great reservoir on the north-east coast of America, and 
floated as far south as the southern extremity of the Great Bank 
of Newfoundland—The quantity was not great enough, nor did 
it go far enough south, to have any material effect, although it had 
a perceptible one, on the summer of that year. It existed in the 
Atlantic ocean until the month of May, when the usual tempera- 
ture of the sea dissolved it. The same phenomenon occurred in 
the summer of 1810. The quantities discharged in those years 
were not sufficient to produce the necessary equipoise. ‘The Arc- 
tic ices encroaching gradually past the coast of Greenland, 
have been united to the ices of Baffin’s and Hudson’s Bay; these 
regions, unable to contain the enormous accumulation, have, in 
all probability, by the action of extraordinary currents and winds, 
both liable to be created by such aceumulation, effectually estab- 
lished in the winter and spring of 1816, the great discharge of 
polar ices, on which my hypothesis is founded. 

Incredible bodies of ice were floated last spring to the south, 
and have been seen as far south as the S8th degree of north lati- 
tude, chilling the air and the whole Atlantic ocean—This, and this 
alone has been the cause of the inclemency of our last summer— 
The effects have reached the coasts of Europe, and have proba- 
bly extended their consequences as far as those chains of moun- 
tains, which may be high enough to ward off the chilled ocean 
winds.. The Alps may defend Italy, but it is probable that al 

the rest of Europe has felt their influence. 
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The inferrence I am desirous of drawing from these facts is, 
that a present evil may prove a source of future good. If the 
northern regions have, as I have endeavoured to demonstrate, dis- 
charged at the commencement of the present year, their supera- 
bundant gathering of ice: the general warmth of our springs and 
summers may not, for very many years, be affected by the chilled 
columns of Northern air, or the freezing influence of ice floating 
in mountains, along our Atlantic coast. We may look at present, 
for a moderate and a short winter, and hereafter for summers 
such as we had fifteen or twenty years ago. There are not want- 


ing various signs of a moderate winter, the unusually small resort 


of wild birds, dials as wild ducks, geese, swans, &c. to our south- 
ern latitudes, being a reasonable proof of mild and open weather 
in the northern regions. 

Mr. Editor, my hypothesis may be fantastick or ill-founded: it 
is at all events consolatery. I therefore, offer it to you for publi- 
cation, if you consider it worthy of a place in your magazine. 

Baltimore, Dec. 1816. OBSERVATOR. 
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Solution of question 1st, by Mr. William Forest, Professor of Mathematicks, 
Manhattan School, New York. 


3 

Assume x, y and ~, for the three numbers required, then a 
_ 

ytz=—a and ayz= b also from the nature of harmoniac 


proportion # : z:: «2—y :y—z, this brought to an equation, 


gives vy 1 yz= Qazor (wf 2) . y= Qaz — x 
2 
y we obtain (a + z).y = 2 yaxx therefore (a + mis 
2b 
& « +2z= ? ; but from the second equation az — — then by 


problem 68 Simpsons algebra, and our first equation, we obtain 
t 
s 6b Z 
or. +2 — = aassumev = y ' then by substitution our last 
3 2 
equation secndi v—av — 6 b v+ 8 b = o this equation 
solved by any of the known methods v is deduced; and ay, and 


zx. equal to 54, 56 and 27 the numbers required. 
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nother Solution of the same, by Mr. Owen Reynolds, Professor 
of Mathematicks and Natural Philosophy, Baltimore College. 


Put » + y, z and x — y, for the required numbers, then from 
the nature of harmoniac proportion Vpyrvmyr i: rt+y— 
.* ~s 





: o— 
2: z—ax 4+ y, from this proportion = = - 7 also by the 








4 2 2 6 4 

_ . mm 2re 4 3x +5 

conditions of the question Das we bon ape ae 
2 24 6 

a vi nad multiplying the second equation by «& and 


2 2 1 2 
then extracting the square root, I find «—y = (bv) andy — 


2 2 
o— (bar): 3 this value of y substituted in the third equation and 


3 


4 2 
1 =a, put z=—.rand 


3 Ds) 
then contracted gives 8 a — Ay (be) + ); 
2( a (a3)3 3 3 
our last equation becomes 8z -- 6 (by. z — az = —(b)* this 
cubic solved, gives z == 257.74 then 2 = 403, y = 154 and the 
numbers are 54,66 and 27 as required. 


Solution of Question 2d, by the Proposer. 





S4la ba m 37a 
a 21 
5x 281r wx 80.2 





7 ne. — ~ for the sides of the meendks and — for the 
Z 


3321’ 41 
sides of the third, the perimeter of each being equal to 2 and the 
2 


. 95.0 : 
sum of their areas “62 which I put equal to the number 8: from 


2 Ls 36 


this a= and « = — and thenthe sidesof the three rational 
5 





right angled stlentien to answer the conditions of the question 





, 10092 12 ng 288 999 hate! 72 13124 36 ' 64 

are > =, and ——; ——,6, and —; ——,—— and — as 
1435 ’ 35’ 41’ 35° ’ 39° 1845” 205 Y 
required. 


We have not room to give the solution of this problem at full 
length, but it shall appear in one of our succeeding numbers, so as 
to show how the coefficients of the assumed quantities in it 
are discovered; together with a method of finding several different 
sets of right angled triangles, to answer the conditions of the 
question. 
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Solution of Question 3d, by Mr. Owen Reynolds, Professor of 
Mathematicks and Natural Philosophy, Baltimore College. 


Put a = . 5236 the velocity per second, in an arch z whose ra- 
dius is 1, y =the sine of said arch/ = the distance from the point on 
which the ball was laid, at the commencement of motion, to the low- 
erend of the tube. Put 2 = any variable distance descended by 
the ball, from said point in the time of describing the arch z,v = 
its velocity at the end of said time, then /—~.x equal the distance of 





. 1 
the ball from the centre on which the tube revolved; put s = 16 5 
the distance a heavy body would fall by its own gravity in one 


. z . . 
second of time, then a . (1—.) = the centrifugal force urging 


the ball from the centre, and 2 sy = the force of gravity drawing 
2 
the ball to the centre;therefore by mechanicks (2 sy—a.(l—.2). 


~ 
~ 


. z x : anv 
=v also — = — from the last equation v = — because 
a v xz 


the fluxion of z is constant, this substituted in the first equation 
2 sy 2 2 2 
sives ( a om @. (l —Xv)) .z = «now assume x = Bz 





$s 4 > 6 
Cz + Dz + Ez + Fz + &c. and from this equation find the 


value of w which substitute in the preceding equation, and also 
put for y its equal in terms of z, and then comparing the coef- 























ficients of the homologous terms I find B = a C= 7 an 
2 Zod 
—! l ? 
D— ——., E= 0, F = — —__. — oe oe 
l send 23456 % — 354867 7 
on l 
- < - I— 0 K’— — r A ” . ° 
1.3.4.5.0.7.8 ?, iaisayaaie Sr. ¢ 
2 ‘ 6 8 
. Zz z ~ ap 
> am i. (= -_——— aieshidiniecidhdtt o~ . *-* 
2+ 334 ta3as06 + S3a5070t+ © )+ P 
s 7 1 
2 ih. = =z & 
(55 2.3.4.5.6.7 v 9.3.4.5.6.7.8.9.10.11 + c.) 7 i l 
z x % —z 
m m m m 
ia T +P mae )+ tp. (5- ae Seat ) where m= number 


, Qs 
whose hyp. log. is Land p = —, but when the tube becomes up- 
a 


right, by the nature of the question a = 1 and y =1,hencel = 4 
Yd 


m—m—2 4 : ; 
aii m=—--m * but in the presentcase z= 1.5708 then 1 = 
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50.42 feet —Again, because at the commencement of motion, the 
centrifugal force exceeds the force of gravity, the ball must first 
recede from the c entre, and consequently ascend along the tube, 

from the point where it was first laid: in order to find the 
greatest distance the ball ascends, write — x in the place 





5 4 = 
er m+ m— | ) 
+ «above, and in this case a = /. (“2 —") 7 f 
z = . ‘ 
m—~ mM --- Y¥ 
( —— © ): but to find ca maximum vt must = 0, then x 


= 54423. an arch corresponding to 31° . 11’, the angle the tube 
makes with the plane of the horizon, when the ball is at its great- 
est distance from the centre of motion, then .x =- 1.56 feet, there- 
fore S0.42 4 2.1. 56=— 33.54 feet, the space the ball has 


passed through within the tube as required. 


Robert Adrain Esg.the Professor of Mathematicks and Natural 
Philosophy, Coluinbia College, New-York, has also favoured us 
with a most ingenious solution of this Question. 


He puts g = 321 feet e == 3.1416, v= = the angular velocity 


of the ball or tube to radius unity, = any time reckoning from 
the commencement of motion, z = the angle described ‘by the 
tube in that time, and r — the vatan vector or distance of the 
ball from the centre of motion at the end of the same time. 
The centrifugal force being v*r and the efficient gravity g. sine 
z the whole accelerating force acting on the ball is vr — g. sine 
x and therefore by the general formula of variable motion we have 


r 5 Ue ° g 
2p on = 

a= Ur— sg sine z, which putting : for t and a for a becomes 
+2 2 


r— rz = —az.sine z which is the fluxional equation of the 
curve described by the ball. 

To resolve this equation give it the form r+ rz. —rz— r. ao 
fol sine z, thatis r + rz—2 (r + rz) = — az. “sine z; which by 
putting y =r+rzis evidently y om —— az. sine x, This 
last multiplied by e e@ e t being the number of which the hyp. log. 


is unity, becomes ey. — eyz = —aez. sine z of which the fluent 


is ey = Wz + sez (sine z -+ cos. 2); where 4 is an arbitrary 


G2 i 
constant quantity, and therefore y = fez + =z (sine z + co- 
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™ r “ . + Z. a 
sine z), that is, by restoring the value of y, r + rz = 24ez +. 


= Zs = - 
(sine z-++ cos.z), which being multiplied by e produces e r + rez 
2z. Z- 
| a : . : ' 
= QMex + ez. (sine x +cosine z): and this by taking the fluenis 


5 a e4: . 5) ies ons 
becomes er = fe + B+ se. Sine 23 and dividing by e, we have the 


Zz —=z 
' a. : 
equation of the curve r==.2e + Be + 5: sine z, from which every 


thing required in the question may be easily deduced. 

When the motion commences we have ~ =o and therefore r 
= 4 B, we must therefore determine the value of the constant 
quantities 4 and B. — The initial velocity of the ball being verti- 


ir ' ’ ; 
cal we have-: = o when z = o this furnishes the equation 2 — 
az 














a : 
By = = 0, Again, when z = x we have by the nature of the 
: o gi ite = — a 
question r = o which gives us .Je= + Be —~4-— = 0, from 
which two simple equations involving and B we find A = -- 
T 
_—TT 5 
a e2+1 2 
ee Fost ae — fe _— 1 r : a 
th qin + 5° Tharelove d+. 8 mx > 
~' eGte 2 wa ae 9 
2+ “2 
é é 
« —F 
2 2 
€@ w-- @€ == Z a <4 Ff j - ’ 
a = 0.42454 feet, the distance of the ball from the 
349 
e e 


ceatre of motion at the beginning of the time. 
. . ” "i. 
Making z = 0 we have the equation Je — Be + = cos. z= 0 


showing the values of = when the ball isin its apsides, of which 
the number is unlimited if the motion continues, the first of these 
values of z —o answering to the minimum of distance, which 


happens at the beginning of the motion: the next value of z is less 
"= 
than 2 and answers to a maximum of distance: but as the equation 


Ss) s8 @° 4 ; , 
Ae— Be + ~ cosine z = ois transcendental, the value of z can 


be found only by approxtinati. i. 
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MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 


Question Ist. by Mr. William Forest, Professor of Mathematicks, 
~ Manhaitan School, New-York. 

The length, breadth and height of a room are in arithmetical 
progression, the length of the longest line that can be drawn 
therein. added to the diagonal, makes 51.9258 feet, and the ex- 
pense of painting the walls, at 18 cents the square yard, comes to 
$14; what are the dimensions of the room? 


Question 2nd. by L. M. 


At a certain place of the earth is built a stately dome, ‘er floor 
being perfectly polished. marble) having a window on the south 
side thereof, the top of which is ten feet above the level of the 
floor; on a certain day last summer, a ray of the sun’s light pass- 
ing through the top of the window, and reflected from the floor, 
described the curve of a parabola on the ceiling, the expense ol 
painting which at 3s. 4d. the square yard amounted to (25.8135; 
the latitude of the place and day of the monthi are required? the 
height of the ceiling above the floor being equal to the height of 
the top of the window. 


Question Sd. by Mr. Owen Reynolds, Professor of Muthematichs 
and Natural Philosophy, Baltimore College. 


There is given a point in the hypothenuse of a right angled tri- 
apgle, from which is erected a perpendicular; it is required to 
construct the triangle, so that the rectangle contained under the 
hypothenuse and one side, may be equal to the square of the 
line, bisecting the angle contained by those sides, and terminating 
in said perpendicular; and to give a geometrical demonstration? 

N. B. This question was proposed before but did not receive a 
correct solution. 


Question 4th by Robert Adrain Esq. Professor of Mathematicks 
and Natural Philosophy, Columbia Oollege, New-York. 


In the seventh rule for finding fluents given in the 63d. page of 
Emerson’s fluxions, 5d. edition, the author takes for an example 


ar x v1 
= =xr°-yt+ <5 and finds by first tak- 


the equation —— 





ing the fluxion of the equation, that the relation of the fluents is, 
(x) = (a-+ y) now it is required to imvestigate the general 
relation of the fluents involving an arbitrary constant quantity; 
and besides the particular solution, of which the proposed equa 
tion is susceptible, and which is not comprehended in the genera! 
fluent, involving the arbitrary constant quantity? 
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THE REPOSITORY. 


Original Poetry.— For ihe Portico. 
ODE TO CHRISTMAS, 


By a Lady of Kaskaskia. 


fo! where bright rising in the Eastern sky 

The new-born Star uprears his radiant crest, 
Hfeaven’s gracious covenant of peace with earth! 
The blazing Herald of eternal rest, 

Comes to proclaim the Saviour’s sacred birth; 
The pledge to man of joy and immortality. 


Behold it stay its flaming course through Heaven. 
And pause above the Anointed’s lowly shed; 

lt there hath reach’d the limits of its goal, 

And settles radiant round the infant’s head; 

Ye wise men view its beams! Lift up the soul 

In sacred joy! To God Supreme, be given 

Your praises, that on this eventful morn, 

The long predicted Saviour of the world is born! 


Draw near the manger, and survey your King 

Celestial, slumbering in life’s first dawn! 

Angels are quiring round his sacred bed, 

Attemp’ring soft his infancy’s rude morn: 

Lest airs ungenial, touch his tender form, 

And blow too roughly on his awful head, 

Whilst hov’ring nigh, on outstretched silver wing, 

Seraphs are strewing round, the flowers of Heaven’s own spring. 


Hail Babe! born to fulfil Jehovah's great decree, 
Thou mortal Medium of the Eternal word! 
From heights of glory beatifick come, 

Enrobed in flesh, Heaven’s everlasting Lord! 
Lo! thou art here: thou High, thou Holy One! 
[{osannas in the mightiest be unto thee! 
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1.0! thou art here, Lamb, whose seraphic voice, 
When Heaven’s dread Hierarchy together met. 
Awful awaiting man’s eternal doom, 

In silver tones unchecked by dark regret, 

Rose on the solemn all-pervading gloom, 

And burst the ice-bound fetters of the tomb, 

The only one in Heaven, whose voluntary choice 
To redeem the apostate from impending death, 
Consented to be man, and breathe a mortal breath. 






















Righteous Saviour of a guilty world, 
See! on the cross thy bleeding frame is hung! 

Man, thou art ransomed! be the bright scroll unfurled, 
That bears the record of the Eternal’s tongue! 

Man, thou art ransomed! God’s own veins have bled, 
That thou might’st rise triumphant from the dead. 


Before thy throne, Almighty! let us fall! 

In adoration let our souls arise, 

Supreme Creator and Omniscient God! 

Bend from thy sphere high raised above the skies, 
Where, veiled in holy light thy bless’d abode, 
Eludes the gaze of man’s unhallow’d eyes; 

Bend from thy starry sphere, and hear our suppliant call! 





May each return of this eventful morn, 
Confirm and renovate each pious heart! 
And living waters of celestial grace 
Descead, and strengthen our immortal part; 

May prayer and intercession never cease 

To wreathe their incense round Jehovah’s throne! 
‘That when the hour arrives of tranquil rest, 

We calmly sink to sleep, in sweet assurance blest! 
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LINES TO POTTSGROVE: 
Upon a Return to the Country—By Mrs. Rebecca Sm ith. 


Pottsgrove, sweet village! these thy balmy shades 
Offered a refuge long too much endeared: 

For oft they witnessed the progressive growth, 

Of young affection and connubial love! 

"T'was here, we hoped the happy life to lead, 

By reason, nature, nature’s God approved; 

To contemplate that God in all his works, 

So vast, mysterious, awful and profound; 

Tempered by Love, and fraught with beauty’s charms: 
From distant suns to worlds that nearer roll, 

From the proud mountain, and the boundless deep, 
To the light insect sporting on the gale! 

To trace the hand divine, invoke his grace, 

And regulate our actions by his Jaw; 

Fulfil all duties, fond endearments yield, 

Smooth the sweet current of domestick life, 

And blessing others, sink in age to rest! 


O life! of all most rational; by me 

Most courted, since first I formed a wish: 
Perfection of all sublunary joy! 

But oh! my throbbing heart, how changed the scene! 
What bitter anguish here awaited thee 

To dash thy cup of bliss! in one sad week, 
Disastrous days, and sleepless nights of woe! 
I saw the tender husband of my love, 
Stretched on the bed of pain, panting beneath 
The wild delirium of the fever’s rage; 

[heard him call in vain on his lov’d wife; 

To ease his lab’ring breast, assuage his pangs, 
And calm the deep distraction of her soui! 
Appeal too woeful, unavailing prayer! 


Helpless I wept, alternate prayed to heaven;— 
But Thou, All-Wise. denied the blissful boon' 
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IT saw those eyes closed in the sleep of death, 


Which late beam’d soft with love! those lips in silence 


Sealed, which spake the dictates of benevolence, 
And truth’s persuasive eloquence disclosed: 
That hand forever dead, which gave with glowing 
Health, the liberal boon to pallid misery! 
Senseless and cold, the dear loved form I saw, 
Borne far, forever from my aching sight. 
What in that moment of extreme distress, 
Oh! Thou supporter of the wretched! what 
Upheld my sinking soul, and raised a wish, 
Still though in pangs to live? Ah! thou in mercy 
Gavest me a soothing melancholy hope, 
A tender interest in prolonged existence. 
And ye! dear parents of my honoured Love, 
(Kind as the tender parent Nature gave, 
Whose warm heart glows with fond maternal love) 
Your anxious cares, your sympathising tears, 
Shed the soft balm of comfort on my woes. 
While life remains, this anguished heart shall beat, 
With warmest gratitude, respect, and love, 
For all your unremitted tenderness. 

( To be concluded in our next. ) 


a 


TO MEMORY. 


After the most approved method of verse weaving. 


Stay, blessed ray of memory, stay, 
Thou ling’ring beam of raptures day; 
O! stay thy wild enchanting smile, 
Dear memory do, and rest awhile; 
Where sleep thy long forsaken roses, 
Whose ev’ry shrinking leaf exposes 
Some blighted love, who there reposes. 
Yet—yet—each little pulse is throbbing, 
Each dying eye-beam yet would meet thee, 
Each shakes his rainbow wing, and sobbing,— 
Puts up his little lip to greet thee. 
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Rapt expectation lifts her flowers, 
To catch your smile, ye coming hours! 
And hope escapes, all wild and free, 
And hangs around fu-tu-ri-ty. 

Her dancing garlands rich and bright, 
Her wreathes of visionary light, 

Of woven sunshine snatch’d from thee, 
Cold—heartless—star-eyed mem-o-ry! 
All nature wakes with love and glee, 
And promises fe-li-ci-ty. 


Come dreamer!—clad in mimick light, 

Wear robes of azure dropp’d with light, 
Like beams on ocean’s breast, 

When starry tears bestrew the main, 

And liquid lustre lights that plain, 

Where silence holds her breathless reign, 
While day-light sinks to rest. 

When far beneath the wave we see 

That cool—that deep tran-quil-li-ty, 

Which none but wat’ry mirrors show, 

When nota ripple shakes the glow 

Of fancy’s sleeping world below. 

When ev’ry drooping breeze that sweeps, 

Its vapoury plume across it—weeps; 

Ah! then what glorious sights ye see! 

What busy flashing wars awake! 

Thy steady worlds—e-ter-ni-ty 

Their everlasting orbits break— 

And rise—and struggle—and subside, 

Thus shaken in reflections tide. 








Oh! mem’ry, I remember well, 

When frolick tun’d her flutt’ring shell, 
And wak’d my boyhood’s lips to try 

The icy kiss of ap-a-thy; 

I met that kiss, its chill has gone, 

But I am desolate—alone. 

’T was midnight, all the winds were hush’d. 


The tempest’s startled wing had rush’d, 
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In clouds across the sky; 
Hope toss’d her plumes, and kindly brush’d 
The tear that to my eye-lid rush’d; 

My love herself was nigh. 
Oh! memory, what a night was there— 
*Twas cold and still—but bright and fair: 

A spirit sat beside me 


An angel form that seem’d to say 
“With thee forever I will stay, 
Whatever may betide thee.” 
*T was such a lovely night as this, 
But colder far, and brighter, 
Our lips first met—that icy bliss— 
Twas like the north winds hasty kiss, 
But quicker—keener—lighter. 
Away, distracting visions! leave me— 
Such pictures—ah, they only grieve me. 


And yet one moment memory stay, 
And smile again that misty ray 

That sadden’d last upon my sight— 
That wat’ry lustre shining cold, 

And chill, and faint, hath often told 
My mounting heart—that all thy light 
Was but the cheerless beam of night. 


My web of life seem’d once of flame, 

So thick were starry joys strew’d o’er it; 
But with’ring disappointment came 

And stole the glowing robe, and wore it; 
She sprinkled o’er its texture, care, 
And clouds and woe—and scatter’d there, 
The doubtful shadows of despair. 
Yet still—thou dear bewitching dream! 
The bright spots flash’d a brighter gleam— 
And hopes, that seem’d but joys in light, 


Seem’d extacies amid that night— 
No more, dear memory—it is strange, 


That thou should’st lead me such a range. 
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I felt the beam of thy bright eye 

Falling so soft, so—si-lent-ly, 

It seem’d like inspiration’s spark— 

’Tis gone— it perish’d in the dark, 

And only leaves a deeper gloom, 

Like flint-fire waken’d in a tomb, 

Could this be fleeting mem’ries glance, 
That led my heart this wild’ring dance? 
It flash’d across my lonely breast, 

A beam on ice—it froze to rest. 

[I thought some little warmth I felt, 

But *twas not vital—could not melt, 

’T was like that cold, unlovely beam 

That lights some wintry mountain stream, 
That shines across the trav’llers way, 
And smiles to lure his feet astray. 

Its glow but flash’d—a feverish light 

To settle in a deeper night. 

Like the warm hectic of the skies, 

That blushes—burns—and faints—and dies. N. 
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To the Editors, 

{ hand you a small extract from an unpublished Romance, written with a view 
ee to depict the character of the mania pathetica. The supposition of the 
‘eo, existence of spirits, in the nether world, is an hallucination of the maniac, 
fe) and not of him who portrays her. But although the author neither believes 
in the Archeus of Van Helmont, nor in the inferences so plainly to be 
Me, drawn from the philosophy of Dr. Reid, yet he believes, that the agency 
Ae of beings intermediate between us and the Creator in all our necessary 
‘ie acts, is what philosophy will never have the hardihood to deny, or the 
Re folly to attempt to prove. 

i The disease of Marie is ex tristitia metugue. The firstextract from the po- 
ing b + em, will explain its cause: 


‘a } To him who owns a nerve of steel, 
ate To him it is a joy to feel, 

i For novelty can raise a glow 
ba @ Of pleasure, though the cause be woe; 
} But in that breast where sorrows reign, 
a a Se K’en joy itself is wont to pain. 
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‘Oh! in that breast which rapturous soars, 
How cold the flood which sorrow pours. 
The tenderest plant will flourish fair, 
Beneath the gard’ner’s constant care, 

But planted wild—the noon-day heat 
Will bow it to the traveller's feet; 

But planted wild—the evening chill 

Will pale the leaf—the blossom kill. 

Marie. 


Does thy ear ne’er list’ning bend 

To the sounds which spirits send! 

Stranger were thy bright eyes veil’d 

To their phantoms when they sail’d 

On the moon-beam’s tender light, 

On the planet’s twinkle bright? 

I will tell thee what they sung 

On yester-eve—but spirits’ tongue, 

O hadst thou heard the charming sound, 

As they wheel’d their measur’d round. 

Song of the Spirits. 

Liquid light | 

Pouring down in trembling stream, 

Waking thro’ the azure night, 

Pensive thought and tender dream: 

Though our eye demand no ray 

From the star of night or day, 

Yet we glory in thy beams, 

Pouring down in trembling streams. 
Chorus. 

We guide the planet in its course, 

We sprinkle dew upon the flow’r, 

We draw the streamlet from its source, 

We swell the rose-bud in the bow’r. 

Spirit. 

Zephyr mild 

Bearing on thy balmy wings 

Spirits who in measure wild 

Strike the soft olian strings. 
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ca We thy coolness ne’er inspire, 

Nor our lungs extract thy fire, 

Yet entranc’d the spirit sings, 

Borne upon thy balmy wings, 
Chorus. 

fl ‘Tis ours to guide the flutt’ring heart, 

To wake the feeling from its sleep, 

Tis ours to bid the tear-drop start, 

To draw the sigh from sorrow’s deep. 


ry TO MEMORY. 

; Can mem’ry ever for a moment dwell | 

Me Upon those scenes where we in childhood play*d: 
Can she forget the emotions, wont to swell, 

Our little breasts, while innocent we stray’d. 


ie. No, mem’ry never can so treacl’rous prove. 

i 4 No power can ever banish from the breast 

a 4 The thoughts of those with whom we us’d to rove; 
The thoughts—of other days when we were bless’d. 


i | Day’s of my childhood, to my heart still dear, 
Y 4 If but asound on evening’s gale doth swell, 

r og | A sound, that in that season pleas’d my ear, 
Ea low is my soul absorb’d in mem’ry’s spell! 


* There’s not a spot my infant feet have prest, 

| There’s not a little gentle bubbling rill, — 

Upon whose bank, where weary I would rest, 

That pleas’d me young, but what can please me still. 


‘Fo thee, O!.memory, half our bliss we owe, 
And half our pleasures follow in thy trains 
For tho’ life’s cup with sorrow ever flow; 


n | Thou bring’st past joys to banish present pain. 


f 
By F ¥ B. C..d. 
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SONG. 


Tune —*“M eeting of the waters.” 


That rose-bud has faded you gave me last nighi, 
But its breath grew the richer, the nearer decay; 
Tis so with affection, with hope and delight, 
They gain on the heart as their glow melts away. 


While that bright little bud was yet blushing in dew, 
While it trembled and burnt in the pride of its dye, 
*Twas the blossom of love, when its beauties are new 
[ts fragrance is fiercest, and warmest its sigh. 


Then its smile it is true, was most lovely and bright, 
But it scorn’d to retain for a moment those tears 
That hallow’d its bloom; when by ev’ning’s pale light, 
You had breath’d on its bosom your hopes and your fears 


But when it had faded, it treasured that dew, 
And close to its bosom clung each fainting leaf, 
As conscious it clos’d ona relick of you, 

For one who could prize it in joy and in grief. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To our correspondents “C.” and “R.” we beg leave most respectfully to 
observe, that we cannot admit either of their Essays, consistently with the 
rule which we have established, to take no part in the discussion of contre- 
verted points of Religion or Politicks. The Essays are both extremely well 
written; and that of “R.” more particularly, is managed in a masterly 
manner. But we trust, that the writers will concur with us, that a work 
such as ours, devoted exclusively to matters of Literature and Science, is 
not the proper place, for the introduction of such subjects.—The Essays 
have both been returned to the place from which we received them. 


We confess ourselves much indebted to “H.” for the trouble which he 
has taken, to expose a “literary theft by the lump,” in the last No. of this 
Magazine. But while we acknowledge our obligations to him for the de- 
tection, we must add, in justice to the writer of the piece in question, that 
it was published without his consent or knowledge; and that we can bave 
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no right, therefore, to expose him to the severity of “H’s.” strictures. 
We repeat our thanks to this correspondent for his friendly intentions, and 
we assure him that his hints shall not be lost upon us, in future. 

*“K. C. J.” Will perceive that we have made use of the privilege, which 
he allowed us, to make one or two trifling alterations in his piece—We hope 
this writer will continue to favour us with his communications. 





We should be glad to hear from ‘Monsieur L’ Allemand” upon some less 
equivocal subject, than the one he has chosen. He certainly possesses fine 
talents; and as he professes to be a “lover of good poetry,” we shall hope 
to receive something from him hereafter, whose publication may not bring 
upon us the reprobation of the Ladies. 


NOTE. 


The following errours escaped our notice, until a part of the impression 
of the 6th form was worked off. The reader is requested to correct them, 
as follows: in page 41, 4th line from the bottom, for “Scott’s read Scott—in 
page 43, 5th line from the top, for “advance,” read a lane—in page 45, 12th 
line from the bottom, for “solicited,” read selected—in page 46, 5th line from 
the top, for “Burke,” read Brook—and in page 48, 9th line from the top, 
for “preceding,” read succeeding. 


(> The Portrait of Col. Hindman, intended to accompany the biographi 
cal sketch of that gentleman, is still in the hands of the engraver. We have 
his promise, that it shall be finished with al! possible despatch; and we can 
only assure our subscribers, that it shall be given to them, so soon as it is 
Jinished. 
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